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Art. I.—SAINT ANSELM. 


1. Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Waiter FarQuHar 
Hook, D. D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. IT. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1862. 


2. Saint Anselm de Cantorbéry. Tableau de la Vie Monastique et de 
la Lutte du Pouvoir Spirituel avec le Pouvoir Temporel au Onziéme 
Siécle. Par M. CoarLes DE Remusat. Paris: Didier. 1853. 

3. Le Rationalisme Chretien a la Fin du XI° Siécle. Par H. Bov- 
cuitt&. Paris: D’Amyot. 1842. 


Let the reader picture to himself, in the place of the France 
of to-day, a France covered with great forests and vast heaths, 
exhibiting rare intervals of rude cultivation, and traversed 
by long and narrow roads, relics of Roman power and sole 
arteries of a precarious and interrupted intercourse. A few 
leagues from Rouen in Normandy, in the midst of thick 
woods, stood in the year 1063 a rudely-built abbey, which 
took its name of Bec from the tongue of land formed by 
the confluence of two neighboring streams. The country 
around is rich, inhabited by powerful lords; near is the 
strong castle of Brionne, whose count, Gislebert, had en- 
dowed the abbey. It is impossible to conceive a stronger 
contrast than the life within the monastery presents to that 
of the world about it. Without all is isolation, individualism : 
the feudal chieftain, responsible to no power, owning no check 
but superior force; a few attendants and warriors at his com- 
mand, a thin population of serfs dwelling in miserable de- 
pendence around his fortress. Within is a community in 
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which individual will is hardly recognized, bound to unhesi- 
tating obedience, but obedience to a moral power ; knit together 
by the close bands of love, of religion, of mutual interests. With- 
out is constant devastation, war public and private, fierce 
lust of power, unpitying cruelty, capricious courtesy, rude ex- 
cess, ungoverned passion : within is unvarying and monotonous 
quiet, repugnance to worldly occupation, contempt for worldly 
goods, courting of every privation, respect for mercy, charity, 
concord. In the castle the profoundest and most stagnant 
ignorance ; in the abbey, restless movement of mind, subtile 
discussion, eager desire for the little learning — grammar, 
Latin, music — which their teachers had to impart. With 
the soldiers, religion is only a form of superstition, — a senti- 
ment of the terrors of future retribution, of the mysterious 
power of the priest, who holds the keys of the dread world of 
spirits, of the present protection and favor of God for those 
who withdraw from worldly cares to him, — a sentiment which 
habit has fixed in their credulous minds together with that 
other belief of the sacredness of the feudal tie, and which 
now leads them to load with wealth, now cannot withhold 
them from outraging by robbery, the helpless ministers of 
Heaven. In the cloister, religion is the study of life, the Di- 
vine presence is ever near, to be sought in devout meditation 
and mystic rapture: thither are drawn, or there developed, 
the genius, refinement, and holiness of the age; and there 
are reared the commanding minds who go forth to reform 
disorder, and exercise over force the might of an idea; or 
who, drawn into the ties of feudal society, partake also of its 
ambition, and call the aggrandizement of the Church the 
service of God. 

In the century in which we would place ourselves, the mu- 
nificence of kings and nobles was founding the great abbeys 
of Neustria, and few have a more romantic history than Bec. 
Herluin, a fierce warrior of noble family, in the midst of the 
mélée resolves to consecrate his spared life to God. He re- 
nounces the pleasures of earth; his dress is neglected, his 
hair untrimmed. He refuses to convey the warlike messages 
of his lord, Gislebert, and the latter confiscates his goods. 
Herluin explains, and asks leave to enter a convent. The 
count returns his domains, which are consecrated to the Vir- 
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gin. Herluin, after various strange adventures, builds in the 
forest a rustic church; he works with spade and trowel, he 
denies himself repose to teach the brethren ; but at last, over- 
come by fire and hardship, removes his convent to a more 
promising spot. There he still finds his task too great, and 
is troubled by his own insufficiency. 

In the year 1041, the abbot was making an oven, when a 
poor stranger arrived before the convent, and implored admis- 
sion. It was Lanfranc of Pavia, learned in letters and law, 
distinguished as a dialectician in Bologna. The fame of Nor- 
man schools had drawn him over the Alps. On the banks of 
the Rille he was plundered by robbers, who left him bound to 
a tree, his face muffled in a hood. Lanfranc would pray; but 
not a prayer can the great doctor of Bologna call to mind. In 
shame and terror, he resolved to enter the poorest convent of 
the district. Delivered by travellers, he had been directed to 
Bec, and found Herluin occupied with his oven. Here, ac- 
cepted by the abbot, he undergoes all the hardship of a severe 
novitiate, observes a strict silence, and consents to mispro- 
nounce Latin penultimates to suit the taste of his Norman 
Abbé, thinking, as he says, disobedience a worse fault than a 
false quantity. 

And here Lanfranc, having become Prior, opened a school. 
His wonderful learning (the story was, he knew even Greek) 
soon drew to the humble abbey a crowd of eager pupils. 
Refinement and science began to distinguish the monastery ; 
and Lanfranc soon became a great personage in the Church. 
In 1063, he was called away to become Abbot of Saint Etienne; 
and his place was filled by a monk who had been in the con- 
vent but three years, but who was recommended by a deep 
and gentle piety, by unequalled learning, and by noble and 
amiable appearance and manners, — Anselm of Aosta. The 
story of Anselm is the story of many a godly youth of the 
Middle Ages: a pious mother had taught him the devotion in 
which he delighted, and his kindled imagination took, as was 
then usual, a religious bent. He heard that heaven was above 
the mountain-tops, and, in a dream ascending there, he saw 
its lord, and was fed with celestial bread of perfect whiteness. 
At fifteen he had made great progress in study, and would 
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have become a monk, but an abbot refused to consecrate him, 
in spite of a sickness which Heaven sent in answer to his 
prayers. His bark, says Eadmer, — his loving but truthful and 
simple monk biographer, — then glided anchorless down the 
tide of the world. A father’s harshness drove him from home 
in Lombardy, and at the age of twenty-six the fame of Lan- 
franc had drawn him to Bec. Here he studied assiduously, 
and, overcoming the impulses of ambition, which urged him 
to betake his learning to a convent where such a fame as Lan- 
franc’s would not overshadow it, he had become a monk; and, 
after three years, we have seen him chosen as prior, out of a 
number of students of every condition, — rich, noble, and 
learned, — some of them the future popes and prelates of the 
Church. 

Here we may imagine him devoting himself wholly to serve 
God, climbing the heights of divine speculation, searching the 
Scriptures, striving to make clear to his reason the difficult 
questions of his faith, practising, too, the severest austerities 
of the monastic life, so that, as we are told, he had deadened 
alike the pleasures of taste and the pangs of hunger, con- 
stant in prayers and watchings. Better and rarer, we may see 
him overcoming by love the jealousy of some aspirants to his 
place, till, perceiving that in all his actions he was pure and 
single-hearted, they began rather to emulate his virtues. To 
the young he devoted especial care; in them, he would say, 
the wax was ready for the seal, of which it would keep for- 
ever the impression. One day a certain abbot complained 
of the boys he was bringing up in his cloister. ‘“ What shall 
be done with them?” said he; ‘night and day we bind them 
down to study, we never cease to beat them, and they grow 
ever worse!” ‘ You never cease to beat them!” cried An- 
selm. ‘ If you were to plant a tree in your garden, and wall 
it up on every side, so that it could not spread its boughs, and 
then should release it years after, what sort of a tree would it 
be? Useless and crooked, to be sure. And whose fault would 
that be? You so repress, by threats and blows, these boys, 
planted in the garden of the Church, that they can enjoy no 
liberty ; and, as they receive from you no love, affection, kind- 
ness, sweetness, they believe that, in all your treatment of 
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them, you are actuated by hate. But did you ever see an 
artist fashion a beautiful image out of a plate of gold by 
nothing but blows?” ‘* Never,” he wrote to a friend, “ is 
there need of so much gentleness as in a new and unmatured 
change from wrong conduct to the right.” 

Anselm was the resource and confidant of the sick and 
troubled (for the unnatural convent-life bred strange disorders 
in the most peaceful monastery), and many miracles were 
attributed to him. His very presence cures a young man who 
had incurred disease by one of the foolish excesses of asceti- 
cism. The old Herewald will take food from no other hand, 
and is restored to health by a little grape-juice pressed in the 
palm of the prior. His secretary sees him at his devotions, 
wrapped in bright flame ; he enters in terror, and the fire has 
vanished. 

And so in the duties of his office, in the pleasures of mystic 
piety, and the composition of his early works, the time glides 
by. In those days sanctity and austerity had a certain, an 
earthly reward. His reputation spreads through France and 
Germany even to England ; but he ever keeps in mind his own 
warning, — that a monk who mislikes the foundation he has 
laid can never erect upon it the superstructure of a good life, 
but is like an oft-planted tree, which draws from the soul no 
moisture, neither attains to rich fruit: wherefore, ‘ tota mentis 
intentione amoris radicibus ibi radicare studeat. Caveat in 
portus tranquillitatem ventum levitatis et impatientie tur- 
binem inducere.” He exhibited in himself that constancy, 
and * mildness, inseparable companion of patience,” without 
which, he says, no monk can attain the quiet mind necessary 
to survey the narrow paths of virtue. 

In 1078, the unanimous consent of the monks elected 
Anselm as their abbot; and after a sincere but fruitless oppo- 
sition, he was forced to accept the office, and receive from the 
Duke investiture by the staff and ring. Never was abbot 
more unworldly ; his own belief was, that wealth was a usur- 
pation of that which God had created for the common use. 
In 1079, the interests of his abbey carried him to England, 
where he was enthusiastically welcomed. Lanfranc was 


troubled about Elfeg, whom the public reverence canonized, 
14* 
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though he had died not in the cause of the Church, but only 
to save his people from the crushing burden of his ransom. 
Anselm relieved his scruples; clearly the man who did not 
dread to die rather than commit a little fault, would be even 
more ready to escape a great one. ‘ Moreover,” he nobly 
adds, “ since, on the witness of Holy Writ, Christ is truth and 
justice, he who dies for justice and truth dies for Christ.” 
Elfeg, almost alone of Saxon saints, still retains his place in 
the calendar. 

In 1087 the despotic and cruel, but great and order-loving 
William the Conqueror, was succeeded by the capricious, vo- 
luptuous, reckless William Rufus. Oppression, confiscation, 
outrages on individual rights, became the regular order of 
things. Orderic Vital compares the age to the agitated sea, 
ever bursting into unexpected storms: “ Every one strains to 
get the upper hand, to crush his rival, and, forgetting equity, 
violates the law of God, to win what he desires.” After Lan- 
franc’s death, the vacant revenues of the bishoprics were drawn 
into the royal exchequer till the king should please to appoint 
a successor. The lands of Canterbury were given in fee to 
knights, and congregations of monks driven from the cathe- 
drals. The clergy were sunk in ignorance; marriage of 
priests was universal; infamous vices were common, notorious 
criminals promoted to the episcopate by the secular power. 
A national church could not work the necessary reform. To 
dictate to such unbridled violence it was needful that the 
whole spiritual power of Christendom should be concentred 
in one independent and absolute head, in order that the might 
of the whole body might be exercised in every part. The 
moral sentiment of Europe, therefore, declared for Rome. 
But in England, where rival claimants who then contended 
for the papacy were unknown, it was the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury that represented to the people the unity of the 
Church ; he was, said Urban, “the pope of another world,” 
and they were grieved that the see remained empty. 

The despairing clergy recalled to the king the promises 
made on his accession to the throne, of justice, mercy, piety. 
‘¢ Who can keep all his promises?” he replied. They asked 
leave to pray Heaven to change his mind. ‘ Pray as you 
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choose, and I will do as I like. By the holy face of Lucca, 
no one shall at this time be Archbishop but myself.”’ 

Forthwith at Christmas the king falls sick in Gloucester, 
and death seems near. Now is the time for the clergy to vin- 
dicate their insulted power ; they entreat him to think on the 
safety of his soul while there is yet time. Anselm, then in 
England, is summoned to the dying monarch; he urges him 
to confess his sins; and the terrified king yields everything, 
and solemnly promises clemency and justice for the future ; a 
royal edict declares the remission of state debts, amnesty of 
criminals, and the punishment of wanton wrongs. The king 
takes to heart the prayers of his counsellors for Canterbury, 
and names Anselm as primate. The scene which follows is 
characteristic of the man and the age. 

Anselm, pale, struggling, is dragged before the king, to re- 
ceive investiture with the pastoral staff from the royal hand. 
‘* Why,” cry the bishops, ‘do you strive to oppose God?” 
They recall to him the miseries of the realm; and complain 
that he, their staff, for whom wretched Canterbury longs, is 
seeking only his own repose. Anselm pleads his age ; —he is 
monk; he has forsworn the affairs of earth, which have noth- 
ing that can engage his heart. All is of no avail; he is 
dragged to the king. ‘ Why, O Anselm,” cries the monarch, 
‘will you give me over to eternal torment? Aid me! Aid 
me! Assume the pontificate, for retaining which I am over- 
whelmed.” The king extends the crozier; it is forced into 
his hand; he is dragged to the church, Te Dewm Laudamus 
chanted before him: but he continnes to cry, ‘* Your deed 
is null, is null.” Returned to his chamber, he warns the 
bishops that they were yoking together in the same plough 
an untamed bull and an old and weary sheep. 

Anselm’s penetration had not deceived him. The king 
recovered at once from his bodily disease and his moral refor- 
mation. Prisoners were rearrested, amnesties annulled, in- 
dulgences recalled; all the evil he had done in health was 
trifling compared with the excesses he committed in his con- 
valescence. The Bishop of Ross ventured to remonstrate. 
‘Know, O bishop!” was the proud reply, ‘by the holy 
face of Lucca, never shall God have good of me for the evil 
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he has done me.”” Anselm now demanded, as conditions of 
his acceptance, that the king should restore the usurped lands 
of Canterbury, recognize Urban as Pope, and accept himself 
as spiritual father. The king at last gave way, and Anselm 
entered into Canterbury amid general jubilee. 

Anselm the Norman monk is Anselm the primate of Britain. 
We have seen his life flowing on in tranquil meditation, in 
profound study, in mystic piety, in overflowing and vivifying 
love: we are now to follow him into tempest and conflict, as 
the head and guardian of the English Church in the hour of 
her oppression. The situation is not without some dramatic 
interest. The student of human nature cannot be indifferent 
to the fortunes of this timid, modest, scrupulous monk, — too 
confiding for a politician, too simple-minded for a manceuvrer, 
—upon whom this most unsuitable and unwelcome dignity 
had, as he himself says, fallen. His path once clear, he will 
maintain the right with a quiet obstinacy which no artifice 
can outwit and no resistance weary. 

Anselm, according to custom, offered a present of five hun- 
dred silver pounds: it was refused as mean. Soon after, the 
king sailed to Normandy, all the bishops came to Hastings 
with their blessing, and the primate took the opportunity to pro- 
pose reforms. Christianity was dead ; for want of general coun- 
cils crimes were flagrant: England was a second Sodom; let 
the king and primate unite to terrify the evil-doers. ‘ And 
what will you gain by all this?” stammered out the king. 
“Tf not for me, much for God, and thyself.” ‘ Very well, let 
me hear no more about it.””, But Anselm went on to complain 
of the sad state of the abbeys, destitute of shepherds, full of 
luxurious monks. ‘“ What business is it of yours?” stuttered 
the king; “‘ you do what you like with your villages, and shall 
not I do as I please with my abbeys?” ‘ Yours,” replied 
Anselm, “ to defend, not to destroy; over your estates you 
have absolute -jurisdiction; may it please you to leave the 
Church her own.” ‘ Your predecessors never dared to speak 


thus to my father, and I will do nothing for you.” 

So the Archbishop went back to the care of his Benedic- 
tine congregation in Canterbury. In its quiet enjoyments, 
in pleasant conversation, and religious instruction, the time 
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slipped away in the obscurity he loved. To tell the truth, wise 
minister to a mind diseased as Anselm was, he was little 
fitted for the business of the world. If quarrels not to be 
allayed arose in his presence, he would withdraw himself, 
or would sicken of very disgust. He was easily imposed upon 
by unfaithful servants, and said that he would rather be de- 
ceived in believing good of them, than deceive himself by 
believing evil without proof. For himself he was excessively 
scrupulous, and was wont to say that he would rather be 
in hell without a fault, than in heaven with one. 

It was now time for England to declare herself on the ques- 
tion of the rival pontiffs. When, therefore, William returned, 
the Archbishop requested permission to seek the pallium from 
the Pope. ‘ Which Pope?” was the reply. The king added 
that he had not yet recognized Urban, nor was any one pope 
in England without his choice. A council of bishops was 
held at Rockingham to decide the controversy. Anselm de- 
manded their advice: how could he preserve both his spiritual 
and temporal allegiance? The bishops would give no other 
counsel than that he should refer the matter to the king’s 
will. Then Anselm, with glowing face and stern voice, cried, 
‘¢ Since you, who are called pastors of the Christian flock and 
leaders of the people, will give no other counsel to me, your 
chief, I will resort to the Shepherd of all, and obtain from him 
the counsel which I shall follow.”’ Strange to say, the bishops 
violently charge him with usurpation of the royal prerogative, 
urge him to cast off an unavailing allegiance to Urban, and, 
‘“‘ free, as becomes the Archbishop of Canterbury,” to await the 
commands of the king. It is curious to see how feeble a hold 
the authority of Rome had yet gained in turbulent England. 
Scarcely has the imperious voice of Hildebrand died away, 
when its bishops urge their primate to defy the Holy See! 

Expostulations, entreaties, threats, were employed in vain 
to shake the resolution of Anselm. Amid the general schem- 
ing and confusion, the Archbishop alone remained calm and 
obstinate. ‘I confess,” said one, ‘1 do not know what to 
think about our plans; for, while we talk together all day 
with the greatest anxiety, he, thinking no harm against us, 
sleeps, and, by a single motion of his lips, tears our spider’s 
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web.” The king would willingly have deposed him; but, as 
that exceeded his power, he was forced to propose a truce. 

A short time after, the papal legate arrived with a concealed 
pallium. He deceived the king into recognizing Urban, and 
then, to his intense disgust, refused to depose the Archbishop. 
William yielded ; Anselm refused to buy his forgiveness, re- 
fused to take the pallium from his hand. It was brought in a 
silver box, and placed on the altar. With solemn procession 
the primate raised it, and gave it to his attendants to kiss. 

Three years passed quietly away ; but in 1097 the king took 
occasion to quarrel. Anselm was convinced that it was impos- 
sible to remain ; he asked the counsel of the bishops. They 
replied by praising his sanctity, but hinted that they were not 
so weary of worldly goods, or so disembarrassed of worldly ties, 
as to be able to please him. On his departure, he said to the 
king, ‘‘ Now, knowing not when I shall see you again, I com- 
mend you to God, and wish to bestow on you my blessing, if 
you disdain it not.” The king bowed his head, over which 
the Archbishop made the holy sign. 

On the Continent Anselm found a welcome change from 
violence and outrage to quiet and respect. He was received 
by Urban with the greatest honor, and entitled by him “ the 
Apostolic of another world.”” At Bari he confounds the Greeks, 
and by his earnest intercession with the Pope saves his perse- 
cutor from excommunication. 

In 1100, William Rufus fell by an unknown hand. To this 
brutal and reckless prince succeeded the crafty, resolute, and 
now popular Henry. Her ancient immunities were restored 
to the Church; grievances were redressed, order restored in 
the kingdom. The Archbishop was recalled, with expressions 
of high regard. Had he been satisfied with his former de- 
mands, he might easily have obtained them. But he was now 
fully possessed with the policy of Rome. In councils at which 
he himself had been present, all priests had been interdicted 
from accepting ecclesiastical benefices from the hand of a laic. 
The primate, ever scrupulously obedient to Rome, was thus 
obliged to refuse homage to Henry, and enter upon a strife of 
duty, repugnant to his tastes and foreign to his character, in 
which he was to appear, not as the resister of lawless violence, 
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but as the invader of undisputed prerogative. For a narra- 
tive of the controversy which imbittered the latter years of 
Anselm, we must refer the reader to the admirable work 
of M. de Remusat. Amid royal artifice and papal corruption, 
the Archbishop preserved intact the simplicity and loyalty of 
his character. He was compelled once more to retire to the 
Continent ; but at last his firmness and the dread of excom- 
munication proved too much for Henry. It was finally agreed 
that the ring and crosier should be considered to denote spir- 
itual jurisdiction, and conferred by the Pope, but that fealty 
and homage should be exacted from all the clergy before 
receiving their, benefices. So ended a wearisome struggle, in 
which, if we are to judge by the verdict of the time, the victory 
belongs to the prelate. Yet the substance of the matter in 
dispute — the right of appointment — actually remained with 
the king. 

After a few years of energetic administration, Anselm found 
‘his strength declining, and died at last at Saint Edmond, on 
the 2ist of April, 1109, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
His last thought was a regret that he had not been able to 
finish a philosophic work. Miracles gathered round his his- 
tory ; he was seen with Saint Dunstan, who asked of him his 
ring until it should be returned by Christ; his name was read 
in the Book of Life; his relics were preserved and adored. 
Some centuries after, he was formally enrolled by Rome amoug 
the number of the saints. 


Few writers have enjoyed in their own age a greater repu- 
tation than Anselm. “ He poured forth from a rich fount of 
wisdom the honey streams of learning,” says Orderic Vital. 
‘‘ No one so curiously learned, no one so deeply spiritual,” says 
William of Malmesbury. The rigid dialectic and subtile refine- 
ments of the scholastic philosophy are distasteful to us mod- 
erns ; but Anselm, though partaking somewhat of that order, 
was not a mere scholastic: he disdains to rely on authorities ; 
he exhibits a love of truth, a spirit, and a freshness unknown 
to the schools ; he dares to be himself. Anselm is a theologian, 
not a philosopher ; all his works were written with a religious 
purpose, all are replete with genuine piety. 
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His method is sufficiently expressed in his motto, “ Fides 
querens intellectum.” ‘TI strive not, Lord,” he cries, “ to 
pierce thy height, but I desire to understand thy truth, which 
my heart believes and loves ; for I seek not to understand that 
I may believe; but I believe that I may understand. For this 
also I believe, that, unless I believe, I shall not understand. 
Wherefore, Lord, who grantest comprehension to faith, give 
me, as thou knowest fitting, to understand that thou art, as 
we believe ; and that which we believe.” * His method, as 
M. Cousin well says, “is to set out from sacred dogmas, 
and without ever departing from them, taking them such as 
authority has given them, but making them fruitful by pro- 
found reflection, to rise, as it were, out of the darkness visible 
of faith into the pure light of philosophy.” + 

Anselm believed, however, that to a perfect intellect philoso- 
phy must coincide with faith ; and therefore his theology is not 
merely a methodical exhibition of doctrines referred to the 
simplest principle of faith, — ‘a discursive science, with evi- 
dence out of Revelation,” to use the scholastic definition, — 
but one in which the several dogmas are logically and method- 
ically derived from principles self-evident to reason; he is a 
metaphysical theologian. Now it is true that the results of 
such a method are given beforehand, the problem being to 
prove the coincidence of faith with reason. It is evident, 
therefore, that we are not to expect free thought of Anselm. 
But this method, in a theologian, is certainly capable of justi- 
fication. Faith must at all events precede ; ‘no one can love 
or hope what he does not believe”’; and it is necessary by 
believing to aspire toward the highest essence ; “ credere in 
illam,”’ as Anselm beautifully says. The principles and truths 
of the religious life are perhaps few and simple ; they exist in 
different degrees of intensity and development in all ages and 
sects, but they are necessarily expressed in symbols and doc- 
trines ; nor is it possible oftentimes for the strongest mind to 
distinguish the essence from that form in which he has re- 
ceived it. To Anselm the emblems and dogmas of the Church 
were facts; they were the conditions of every sacred expe- 





* Proslogium, I. 2. + Introd. aux Ouvrages inedits d’Abelard, p. 100. 
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rience and emotion, of prayer, hope, and joy; the Catholic 
Church was then the embodiment of religion, the sole source 
of inspiration ; she received the allegiance of the soul as well 
as the pen. We cannot wonder, then, if we find a great theo- 
logian, in an age of dialectic subtilties, regarding preconceived 
and consecrated doctrines as conclusively established by argu- 
ments, which to us, whose minds are emancipated from their 
sway, appear unsubstantial, or even absurd. 

Before speaking of Anselm’s works, we shall glance at his 
relation to the great scholastic problem. 

The rich philosophy of Greece had been lost to Europe ; 
but by a marvellous good fortune a single remnant had been 
preserved as leaven, which for six centuries determined the 
course of human thought. In the translation of Porphyry by 
Boetius, a treatise taken up with verbal abstractions, one diffi- 
cult and fundamental problem had been proposed and not 
answered: ‘Therefore I should refuse to say whether genera 
and species really subsist or consist in mere thoughts ; 
whether, as subsisting, they are corporeal or incorporeal ; 
whether, finally, they exist separated from sensible objects, or 
in those objects, and forming something coexistent with them. 
This is too difficult, and demands too extended research.”’ 

When I speak of the human species, when I name this gen- 
eral word, which answers neither to any one of the individ- 
uals included in it nor to any number of them, is it a mere 
word or conception, or has it a subsistent reality? If if is 
a real existence, is it a body or not? If it exists, does it exist 
apart from the visible individuals, or is it only real in those 
individuals? Realism declares that universals exist, either in 
an intermediary world, or as eternal ideas in the plan of God, 
—as his word; a rational nominalism maintains that these 
universal conceptions are derived from individual objects by 
abstraction, and are only real as they answer to the real re- 
semblance of the individuals. Conceptualism does not differ 
from nominalism well understood. This great question, lying 
in a manner at the bottom of all philosophy, has been agi- 
tated in very modern times no less than in ancient Greece. 
But there was in the Middle Ages a special interest in the 
debate. The Christianity of the Church had been formed 
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under the influences of the Academy ; the Church fathers were 
Platonists; the doctrine of the Eternal Word — the likeness 
of the Father — stands or falls with the Platonic theory of 
eternal types; the Trinity and the Eucharist were no less 
affected by the issue of this controversy. The Church there- 
fore favored realism, and scholasticism, because of its Aristo- 
telian text-books, nominalist in appearance, was realist at 
bottom. 

There had been nominalists before Roscelin; but he has 
rightly been named the founder of the sect, for which his 
genius found the fitting name and decisive test. There is but 
one substance, that is, one thing; therefore the parts of that 
substance, or its qualities, or the genus to which it belongs, 
are no things; what are they, then, but names. M. Haureau 
well says that Abelard had no right to attack Roscelin; the 
method of the former was critical, of the latter, dogmatic ; but 
Roscelin doubtless never thought of denying that the name 
answered to an idea, and to a real resemblance or quality 
in the things. It obviously followed from nominalist prin- 
ciples, that either the three persons of the Trinity were as 
separate as three souls, or, since individuals alone exist, 
the Father and Holy Spirit had been incarnated with the 
Son. And Roscelin, after this bold proposition, endeavored 
to defend himself by alleging that the pious Anselm, Abbot 
of Bec, was himself not averse to his opinion. He was con- 
demned by a Council, and took refuge in England, where 
he secretly propagated his opinions; and in 1093, Anselm 
thought it necessary to write a very severe treatise against 
him. ‘ Those dialectics of our time, who think universal sub- 
stances nothing save a breath of the voice, and the wisdom 
of a man nothing but the soul, should be excluded from the 
discussion of spiritual questions.”’ ‘‘ For he who does not yet 
understand how many men are in the species unus homo, how 
can he understand how several persons, each of whom is per- 
fect God, are one God?” “And he whose dull mind can- 
not distinguish between a horse and his color, how shall he 
discern between one God and several relations ? ” 

From this passage it may be concluded, —1. That Roscelin 
allows the existence of individuals only; Anselm affirms that 
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universal substances exist, — human nature without any of 
the determinations proper to individuals, man in general dis- 
tinct and separable from this or that man in particular. 
2. Roscelin considers wisdom and color as abstractions from 
the wise or colored object; to Anselm, wisdom and color, the 
categorical modes, are real and separate existences. But 
Anselm speaks of individual substances, in which he is evi- 
dently inaccurate; for if the universal, which is wholly in the 
individual, is a distinct substance, then (since the individual 
cannot be divided) it must exhaust that substance. The 
realistic definition is that what is most general only exists ; 
whence, in the last analysis, it must follow that all things are 
but forms of one substance. To speak more intelligibly, if 
we conceive that all men manifest the idea or type of hu- 
manity, which typg is the only reality, appearing in different 
men differently modified, then it is also true that everything, 
however unlike in appearance, is only a manifestation of the 
central Unity, of the One which is also the All, which meets 
us everywhere under a thousand shapes and variations. Such 
is extreme realism, the doctrine of Scotus Erigena and of 
Spinoza. Anselm has been sometimes included among the 
advocates of this pantheistic unity; but it might be proved 
by numerous citations, that the accusation is unjust. Accord- 
ing to him this Unity is not in things, but out of them; the 
Divine Being is beyond all substance. 

Anselm’s realism has a remarkable resemblance to that of 
Plato, of which he could have had no knowledge. It may be 
summed up as follows: the universals before the thing (ante 
rem) exist as exemplars in the Divine mind ; in the thing (in 
re), they are those same divine models, of which the things 
are feeble imitations; after the thing (post rem), they are 
general ideas collected from sense, from which man must 
ascend to the true universal, the idea as it exists in the human 
and divine reason. Add to this that he realized the qualities 
of things ; and we see that to Anselm every conception of the 
wnind corresponds to a reality. Such is his bold realism: the 
process of the human mind in understanding is that of the 
Divine mind in creating. 

The ‘“ Monologium,” or Meditations, as it might be called, 
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is the soliloquy of a person endeavoring to explain and prove 
to himself what he believes. It is an attempt to exhibit the 
principal doctrines of Christianity in a necessary form, resting 
upon axiomatic principles, and compelling the assent of rea- 
son. The * Prologium” is an additional treatise in the form 
of an aspiration, with the same end. In these works, Anselm 
has completely anticipated the famous ontological argument 
of Descartes for the existence of God, by the sole conception 
of an ideal of grandeur and absolute perfection. The argu- 
ment in the former work takes the following form. 

Why are those things which every one desires good? Since 
there is such a variety of goods perceived by the senses or the 
reason, is there one thing by virtue of which they are good, or 
are they so by different principles? Evidently, things which 
are compared as greater, less, or equal, are so called in virtue 
of some one principle which is common to the different objects. 
Thus, things more or less just are so by justice, the same in 
all. So all goods are more or less good by one principle. 
That by which all things are good must be a great good, and 
good by itself, while all other things are good by it. Hence 
there is something highest and best of all things which are. 
The same reasoning applies to prove a greatest nature. All 
things which exist, exist by something. If by one other thing, 
the problem is solved. If they exist by themselves, then each 
has a power of self-existence, a “res vel natura existendi per 
se,’ which makes them to exist. They will then be said to be 
by this something which makes them to exist by themselves. 
This by which all things are just and good, and exist, is 
therefore the highest wisdom, life, reason, beatitude, good- 
ness, eternity, and the rest; and, since this supreme nature 
is simple, all these goods are one. 

Some excellent remarks may be found in M. de Ramusat’s 
work on this reasoning, in which Anselm’s realism is every- 
where prominent, but which yet conceals a profound philoso- 
phy. Anselm was not altogether satisfied with this chain, as 
he says, of many arguments: he wished to discover one ax- 
iomatic proof of the supreme, self-sufficing, and creative Good. 
He had, at times, glimpses of that for which he sought, but 
was unable to seize it, till, in despair, he strove to turn from 
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the unprofitable employment. But all the more the thought 
forced itself upon him, and at last flashed across his mind. 
He wrote it, says Eadmer, on a wax tablet, ‘‘ which, concealed 
in a secret place, an invisible hand twice shattered, till he 
transcribed it on paper, in the name of the Lord.” By this 
famous argument, Anselm is now most known. Descartes, it 
seems to be proved, was acquainted with this fragment of the 
** Prologium.” 

‘¢ When even the fool hears that there is something, than 
which nothing greater can be conceived, he understands it ; 
then this idea is in his intellect. And that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, cannot be in the intellect alone. 
For in that Gase it might also be conceived ‘in re;’? which 
would be greater.”’ This has given rise to much discussion. 
But the Monk Gaunilo seems to have hit the mark: “ First 
prove to me that this greatest thing is somewhere, and then, 
since it is greatest, there will be no doubt that it subsists in 
itself.” It is said, “I have an idea of a perfect being ; per- 
fection implies existence: then this being exists.”” By no 
means ; it only follows that I have an idea of a perfect and 
existing being, which I knew before. If the idea is necessary, 
that is, if by the laws of thought I must believe that my 
thought answers to the reality, then the argument is a mere 
tautology ; if not, itis a mere sophism. The problem is to 
pass from the idea to the belief that the idea represents a 
reality ; which cannot possibly be made out of the contents of 
the idea itself. But Anselm attempts to build a system on 
this rather slippery foundation. 

The rest of the Monologium is chiefly occupied with an 
effort rationally to demonstrate the Trinity by a comparison 
borrowed from Augustine. The Father is Memory, which be- 
gets the Son as Intelligence. Both experience for each other 
Love, which is the Holy Spirit ; but the Father possesses also 
intelligence and love, and so the Son and Spirit: they dif- 
fer only in relations, as Father, Son, and Spirit. All such 
audacious experiments have a common history. Mind may 
be conceived as self-knowing and self-known, as object and 
subject ; the Divine intelligence may be conceived like the 


human ; and though the distinction be merely an abstraction, 
15 * 
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a realistic philosophy may easily thus conceive divisions in the 
Divine substance, or at least personal relations in that sub- 
stance. When necessary, the abstractions are put as exist- 
ences ; when necessary, the distinctions are resolved into unity 
again. The argument can only be construed as an effort of 
reason to vindicate her rights against a dogma which outrages 
reason. The following passage presents a curious parallel to 
certain modern theologians: ‘“ Every man ought to believe 
in a certain ineffable trine Unity, and one Trinity ; one and 
Unity, on account of one essence; trine and Trinity, on ac- 
count of three I know not what. For though I can say Trin- 
ity, on account of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which are 
three ; yet I cannot express by one name on what account 
they are three.” * The want of a fitting name obliges us to 
use persons, while, however, they are not to be thought three 
persons. 

For the rest, there is much that is beautiful in the Monolo- 
gium. The mind is not able to define or perfectly understand 
God; it can reason only by words common to other natures, 
— by similitudes. The word wisdom cannot express that by 
which all things were made from nothing, nor essence that 
which is above all essence. The supreme nature can only be 
known by that which is most like itself. ‘It is clear, then, 
that as the rational mind alone among all creatures can rise 
to search for the supreme, so through itself alone can it 
succeed in discovering the supreme. And this the rational 
creature ought to study,—the likeness impressed upon it 
by natural constitution it ought to express by voluntary 
exertion.” 

As made for love without end, he argues that the soul must 
be immortal to fulfil that end. ‘If for nothing God has 
given to the rational nature that it should love, what will he 
give if it shall not cease to love? If such is the court paid 
to love, what will be love’s recompense ?” “ It is foolish, then, 
to doubt whether the soul shall enjoy the Supreme without 
end; since enjoying, it can neither be tormented by love, nor 
deceived by a false security, — nor will God drive away him 
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that loves him; nor will there be any strong powers to sepa- 
rate them unwilling. Wherefore, whatever soul shall once 
have begun to enjoy supreme beatitude will be forever 
happy.” 

The name of Anselm marks an era in the history of theol- 
ogy. The dogmas, which had taken a mythical form, and 
been fixed in the mind as objective facts rather than as per- 
sonal experiences, were now to be subjectively appropriated by 
the intervention of theory. Myths were to be developed into 
conceptions. Up to this time the Atonement had been re- 
garded as a price paid to the Devil in accordance with Divine 
justice. Anselm, in his “ Cur Deus Homo ?”’ introduced the 
satisfaction-theory, according to which the death of Christ was 
a price paid on behalf of the sinner to God. 


Whatever may be thought of the philosophic and religious 
opinions of Anselm, his spiritual depth, his independence, his 
gentle piety, must ever give him a high place in the history of 


the human mind, as a star shining the more brightly for the 
darkness which surrounds it. 





Art. Il.—ROMANCE BIOGRAPHIES. 


1. Beethoven. Historischer Roman. Von Herieert Rav. Frank- 
furt. 


2. Charles Auchester. .A Memorial. By E. Brereer. 


In these days of book-making and of publishing, there is 
scarcely a life lived that does not stand some chance of being 
written about. Even commonplace and monotonous exist- 
ences, from their very rarity, become interesting. We lead, 
in general, such varied lives, that it is refreshing to return to 
the even plain of one that is more quiet, and read its simple 
history ; while we allow prominent characters no time to finish 
their work, before the history of their lives is published. 

It is wonderful how this picturing of each generation changes 
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with the age. Our grandfathers and grandmothers seem to 
have lived biographies instead of lives. The formal arrange- 
ment and choice of words that tell their history, is like the 
more stately surroundings in which they moved from event to 
event, in @ more imposing march than in the hurried action 
of our days. Our detailed records, our more frequent letters 
and less concise language, on the other hand, are often prosaic 
in their very minuteness, and fail to present a grand or charm- 
ing picture. 

But in reading memoirs, of whatever age, we come back 
upon this fact, that their interest depends as much upon the 
talent of the historian as upon the subject of his book. Just 
as the musician must share the genius of the composer he is 
rendering, in order to give the full force and charm of his 
compositions, or the copyist must have taken in the inspiration 
of the artist whose work he is striving to repeat, so the biog- 
rapher must have had the power, in some measure, to com- 
prehend the greatness of the life he is trying to portray, and 
must own some original genius in order to complete his work 
truly. 

It is for this reason the romance biographies of the present 
time are so attractive. They give an opportunity to the writer 
to bring out fully his own talent, unconsciously to himself 
almost, as a tribute to the hero whom he is attempting to 
describe. His object is to give some idea of the character of 
this hero, rather than an exact record of his life; of the effect 
that all its events and circumstances have produced upon him, 
rather than a mere recital of these events, or the nature of 
these circumstances. 

Autobiographies approach such romance histories, because 
the author makes a hero of himself, looks upon himself and 
his past life from an ideal point of view, and unconsciously 
elevates himself and the circumstances around him. It is this 
that gives the charm to the De ma Vie of Madame Sand. 
One does not tire of the diffuse style in which she lingers 
over her childhood and youth, because she has the true ro- 
mance power, the gift of making picturesque the scenes which 
she touches. And Alfieri’s Autobiography interests in spite 
of its egotism, because one is forced to see in him the hero of 
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his book, to follow him in his vagaries, follies, and freaks 
of passion, and sympathize finally even in his high opinion of 
himself. 

The author of ‘“ Charles Auchester” has succeeded most 
entirely in this art of romance biography. She calls her book 
‘* A Memorial,’’ —a title which has been used by Auerbach 
and other German authors for books of this nature. In her 
story there is no effort at presenting an exact history of the 
life of its hero, Mendelssohn, but it leaves behind it the im- 
pression of his character, his influence, his whole personality, 
— the same impression that all more exact memoirs contrib- 
ute to form, — the same, indeed, that his own music conveys. 

Although ‘Charles Auchester” was published in 1853, 
nearly ten years ago, it is a fitting time to speak of it now, 
by way of memorial for its author, whose early death, but a 
few months ago, sadly recalls to us her genius. Her book, a 
graceful and finished work of art, will hold her own name 
in memory, as well as that of its hero. The volume of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Travelling Letters,” lately published in Germany, 
comes, too, at this time, as a proof of the truth of the pic- 
turing of Mendelssohn in ‘“ Charles Auchester.”’ One lays 
down the book with a feeling that here are a few more chap- 
ters of “‘ Charles Auchester.”’ This charming book, the Reise 
Briefe, now published in a volume, has been translated the 
last winter for Dwight’s “ Journal of Music.” If it were less 
accessible, we should be glad to take some passages from it, 
to lay by the side of passages from ‘“‘ Charles Auchester,” 
to show how happily the author of the latter has seized upon 
the characteristics of Mendelssohn in her representation of 
him. 

As we pass from reading the Life of Mendelssohn to that of 
Beethoven, we seem to go from sunshine to shadow. There 
were, indeed, for Mendelssohn’s sensitive spirit, and for his 
sympathetic nature, hours of great suffering, and periods of 
melancholy ; but the circumstances of his life and the warm 
geniality of his disposition shed about him a sunshine that 
was wanting in Beethoven’s more lonely career. 

** Beethoven, an Historical Romance, by Heribert Rau,”’ late- 
ly published in Germany, in four volumes, gives us an interest- 
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ing life of the great composer. There is wanting to this book 
the inspiration that gives a charm to “‘ Charles Auchester,”’ 
but it follows closely upon the facts of Beethoven’s life, as told 
by the friend of his later years, Anton Schindler, and it 
cannot fail of interest. 

The story has some little account of Beethoven’s youth, 
compelled early to find in his music his livelihood, anxious 
to support his mother, yet, as always, distrustful of friends, 
since so often unfortunate in choosing them, unwilling to 
submit to rules, and disdaining the drudgery of giving les- 
sons. He found some amends for the discomforts of his own 
home in the house and kindly welcome of the Von Breu- 
nings in Bonn, to whose family influence, to the end of his 
life, Beethoven expressed himself indebted. Of his education 
Schindler says : — 


“ Beethoven’s education was neither especially neglected, nor es- 
pecially good. He gained some elementary knowledge and some 
Latin, at the public schools; he learned at home music, to which his 
father (whose mode of living was far from correct) attached much 
importance. It was always necessary to drive the ardent and often 
obstinate boy (who had no liking for sedentary habits) to the piano- 
forte. For playing the violin he had scarcely more fondness, and here 
I must pronounce as a mere idle tale — as a Mdahrchen — the story of 
a spider, that, ‘as often as the little Ludwig played on the violin, in his 
small room, left the roof, and seated itself upon the violin, and how 
‘his mother, when she discovered her little son’s playfellow, put it, to 
death, whereupon the little Ludwig broke his violin” The great Lud- 
wig could never recall such a fact, much as it amused him. On the 
contrary, he said that his vile scraping would have driven away every- 
thing, flies and spiders together.” * 


In 1785, at the age of fifteen, Beethoven was appointed 
organist in the electoral chapel of the Elector Max Frans, 
brother of the Emperor Joseph Il. The Elector was a lover 
of music and patron of musicians, and in 1792 gave Beetho- 
ven permission to go to Vienna, then the central point of 
musical education, and to take up his abode there. Mozart 
had been dead a year, but he had already said of Beethoven, 





* Biographie von Ludwig von Beethoven, verfasst von Anton Schindler, 
pp. 18, 19. 
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*‘ This youth will be yet much spoken of in the world.” Here 
Beethoven spent the rest of his life, and here his reputation 
quickly gathered around him friends and admirers in crowds, 
and princes and nobles vied in entertaining him. Prince 
Karl von Lichnowsky, a pupil of Mozart’s, patron of music, 
met him with warm friendship. In his palace, Beethoven 
found a home. 


“Prince Lichnowsky was for the youth a fatherly friend, the 
Princess a second mother. The Prince gave him an annuity of six 
hundred gulden, which he was to draw so long as he had no decided 
income, and this was no insignificant sum. The united love of these 
two princely personages pursued him, as it were, and never lessened, 
though the often obstinate ‘adopted son’ had elsewhere surely for- 
feited it, and deserved earnest reproof. It was the Princess, especially, 
who considered all the doings and undoings of the often capricious and 
self-concentrated youth as ‘beautiful, artistic, original, even lovely, 
and who wished to exculpate him in everything to the more severe 
prince. Beethoven himself afterwards made upon such a system of 
education the striking observation: ‘ With grandmotherly love would 
they have brought me up, which went so far, that there wanted but 
little that the Princess did not have a glass bell made to put over me, 
lest any wretch should touch me or breathe upon me!’ ” * 


Surrounded with flattery, his reputation rising to the high- 
est, every caprice yielded to, every freak of humor admired, 
his friends at the time, as well as his biographers since, found 
his position unfavorable for Beethoven. He was himself in- 
sensible to courtly favor and flattery ; he called himself always 
a scholar of Plato, a believer in the true Republic; for this 
reason it pleased him to show his indifference to rank and 
title. He wearied often of his palace home, of all the stately 
homes open to him, in town and country, often forsaking all 
for solitude in obscure inns, escaping from all conventionalities 
to be alone with himself. Yet, as Schindler says, 


“This was a noble age of art, perhaps never to recur, and, in special 
connection with Beethoven, a golden age; and under such circum- 
stances, surrounded and loved by men of such tender feelings, he 
must have been completely happy, and had surely been so, had not 
already, in the latter years of this first period of his life, a difficulty 
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of hearing at times fallen upon him, that disturbed his serenity, — that 
later increased to so fearful a misfortune, and made him inexpressibly 
unhappy.” 


A heavy misfortune, growing heavier and more heavy, to 
darken all the remainder of his life! Shut out from all 
sound, already distrustful of mankind, imprisoned in himself, 
could there be a greater calamity for Beethoven ! 

Different writers have pictured this period in different ways. 
The author of “ Charles Auchester,’ in her later novel of 
‘‘ Rumour,” written apparently in ill health, and wanting 
sadly the charm and inspiration of her earlier books, has pre- 
sented some of the peculiarities of Beethoven in one of her 
characters, Rodomant. Living in the castle of a prince, he is 
allowed all freedom but in one thing, that the large organ 
must not be sounded, as the breaking its silence would bring 
a doom upon the house. But Rodomant one day lets out all 
its grandeur of sound ; its volume fills the house ; the servants 
flee. He closes his ears with his hands, crying, ‘‘ Have mercy ! 
I have lost my hearing, and it is forever!” 

Heribert Rau, our author, introduces this sudden conscious- 
ness of his loss of hearing in a different way, and this is 
founded upon fact. 


“ The afternoon in its earlier hours was not inferior in beauty to the 
morning, and all the old serenity returned, till finally, with the increas- 
ing heat, fatigue interrupted the wanderers, so that, in a beautiful spot, 
Beethoven threw himself upon the grass at length. Ries seated him- 
self, still pleased, at his feet. An oak, over whose proud crest surely 
a hundred years had passed, stretched its knotted arms, like a shield- 
ing, protecting roof, over both, and from the flowers and plants around 
there rose a delicate perfume. The sun blazed powerfully, and the 
air, till now moving but gently, thickened into a heavy sultriness, while 
on the far horizon a heavy black cloud, like a dark gray sea, stretched 
itself, and the distant grumbling of thunder was heard from time to 
time. 

“ Beethoven loved always the grand appearance of nature in a storm, 
and nothing would he rather watch than the towering up of clouds, 
their sudden powerful approach, and the appearance that accompanied 
their breaking forth...... 

“ But, singularly, to-day the distant black mass of clouds touched 
him displeasingly. As he looked upon them, a shadow fell over the 
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beautiful day, and over the serenity of his soul. At the same time, 
the silence of his youthful companion, that he the whole day had not 
observed, oppressed him. He turned to him, and said, leaning his head 
on his arm, ‘ You are so quiet, dear Ries !’ 

“*¢T am silent because I am listening,’ said the young man. 

“¢ And what do you hear?’ asked Beethoven, astonished. 

“¢T am listening to the shepherd, who sits by his flock on the edge 
of the wood, and who plays so prettily on the flute he has cut from an 
elder-bush.’ 

“ Beethoven was silent, and listened. ‘I hear no sound,’ he said, at 
last ; ‘ you must be deceived.’ 

“Not now?’ exclaimed Ries, in turn astonished ; ‘ the sound is so 
clear! Do you not see the shepherd ?’ 

“<T see him, indeed,’ answered Beethoven, who had now raised him- 
self, and looked toward that part of the wood; ‘I see, too, that he holds 
a flute to his mouth. Be silent; let me listen once more!’ 

“ Another pause followed. But suddenly a deadly paleness came 
over Beethoven’s face, and Ries, too, grew pale. The young man, who 
knew that his teacher for a long time had suffered from a slight weak-. 
ness in hearing, suspected what a terrible discovery his great master 
was now making. He was dizzy with terror, and said, anxiously, with 
throbbing voice, although he still heard the shepherd’s flute plainly, 
‘It appears, indeed, as though our flutist were struck dumb.’ 

“ Beethoven answered not a word. He was pale as death. Thick 
drops of cold sweat came out upon his brow. His eyes opened wide, 
as with terror; his features put on the stillness of marble. But in his 
soul he cried out, in terrible agony, ‘The cloud! the black cloud! 
Beethoven! Beethoven, man of music! thou hearest no longer! 
thou hearest no longer! Righteous God! Thou art deaf!’ And, 
as though the lightning had shivered over his head, he sprang up, gave 
Ries a sign, and sadly took the way home. No sound came from his 
lips, but in his soul there was something that struggled and combated 
like desperation itself; it was the thought, ‘ Beethoven, master of tone, 
thou art deaf!’ ” — Vol. III. pp. 118-121. 


But neither of these representations equals the agony that 
expresses itself in the “ testament ”’ that he himself wrote at 
this time, (“ For my brother Carl and ” signed “ Beet- 





? 
hoven,”) from which we take a few sad strains : — 


“Q you men who are hostile toward me, who fancy me or hold me 


as froward or misanthropic, how unjust you are to me! You know 


not the secret cause of what appears thus to you. My heart and my 
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mind were, from childhood on, fitted for the tender feeling of kindliness. 
To perform great deeds was I always disposed. But think that for 
many years a dreadful calamity has come upon me, tormented by 
ignorant physicians, betrayed from year to year into the hope of 
becoming better, finally constrained to the view of an enduring evil, 
whose cure will linger for years, or is wholly impossible. Born with 
an ardent, active temperament, sensible to the distractions of society, I 
must early separate myself, and pass my life in solitude 

“QO, how were it possible that I should make known the weakness 
of a sense which ought to be present to me in a more complete degree 
than to others, — a sense which I possessed once in great completeness ! 
O, I cannot bear it! therefore pardon me, if you see me withdraw 
myself when I would gladly mix with you. What humiliation, if any 
one stood near me, and from afar heard a flute, and I heard nothing ; 
or any one should hear the shepherds sing, and I heard nothing! Such 
events brought me near to desperation; I came near ending my life 
itself. Art alone, that held me back! Ah, I thought it impossible to 
leave the world, before I had brought forth all for which I felt myself 
fitted. Patience, —so she is called,—I must choose her now for a 
guide; I have done so. I hope — it shall now be my resolve — to hold 
on, enduring, till it pleases the pitiless Parce to cut the threads. Per- 
haps a better lot may come, perhaps not. I am composed. Now too 
young to become a philosopher! It is not easy, — more difficult for 
the artist than for any one. O God, thou seest into my soul. Thou 
knowest it,— thou knowest that love of man and desire for kindly 
deeds have a home there. O men, when you read this, then think that 
you have done me injustice, and let him who suffers console himself at 
finding his fellow, who, spite of all the hindrances of nature, has yet 
done all that is in his power to place himself in the rank of artists 
and of men.” — Vol. III. pp. 197-199. 


His melancholy and distrust of mankind were heightened 
at this time by the arrival of his brother Carl in Vienna, the 
‘‘ evil principle ” of his life. He began a strict rule over Beet- 
hoven, striving always to raise jealousies between him and 
his true friends, literally robbing him of all the riches that 
his reputation was winning for him. Another disappointment 
at this period imbittered the current of his life. Napoleon 
Bonaparte had been the hero upon whom he had placed his 
hopes for republicanizing France, for restoring freedom to the 
world. In 18038, he was busy with the symphony known now 
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as the ‘‘ Heroic Symphony,” which he dedicated to the ‘‘ Con- 
queror of Marengo.” When the news reached him of Bona- 
parte’s allowing himself to be proclaimed as Emperor, he tore 
the title-page from this symphony, and flung the work to the 
ground, ‘‘ where it ought to lie.” It was long before Beetho- 
ven could look upon it again, when it was brought forward 
under the name Sinfonia Eroica, with the motto, “ Per 
festeggiare il sovvenire d’ un gran uomo”’; and he sarcasti- 
cally said, when he heard of his hero’s death at St. Helena, 
that for this very catastrophe he had seventeen years before 
composed the music of the Funeral March in that symphony, 
— without then having that event in view! 

We should be glad to give our author’s description of 
the glowing festival at the Congress of Vienna, of all the 
‘crowned heads” that were present at the culmination of 
Beethoven’s fame, when he brought out a cantata, known 
afterwards as Preis der Tonkunst, with the symphony in 
A dur, and the Schlacht von Vittoria, etc., — Beethoven 
leading the orchestra with the assistance of another, Umlauf, 
as he himself could not hear, but must be guided only by the 
sense of sight, — and, finally, of the glorious applause that fol- 
lowed, which, alas! he could not hear, more than the music 
that had called it forth! 

This was at the height of the honors showered upon Beet- 
hoven. 


“How was it,” says Schindler, sadly, and with simple sarcasm, 
“how was it ten years later with such tokens of honor? It was like 
a new world in which we lived ten years after, when one name alone 
had worth, and that was Rossinz’s /” 


In these ten years the life of Beethoven grew sadder and 
sadder. His brother Carl had died, and left him his son in 
ward. Beethoven was obliged to submit to one or two painful 
lawsuits to gain the guardianship of the child, whose mother, 
an unworthy woman, he did not think fit to have the care of 
her son. The boy, passed from one to the other, always 
secretly influenced by his mother, ill repaid the devotion of 
his uncle, who was kept in almost constant poverty by the 
extravagances of his ward. 
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Ten years had passed. Beethoven was forgotten by the 
Viennese world. 


“ He had now completed his ninth symphony, that gigantic musical 
structure, that colossus of all colossal forms. 

“The idea of his ninth symphony was the struggle — conceived in 
its highest sense — of a soul, his own soul, reaching towards light, 
freedom, and the divine, in contest with the pressure of the earthly, 
the base, and all that tends to the dust. 


“Tt is the Titanic, agonized wrestling of the solitary soul for that 
happiness promised to every heart of man in his birth, and the victori- 


ous grasping of this happiness, in the winning of the highest and 
noblest contemplation of life itself.” 


So does our author express the effect of this grand sym- 
phony, with its glorious adagio, a work that stands, per 
haps, at the culmination of Beethoven’s power. It has been 
heard in Boston but four times. When will it be heard here 
again ? 

Our author is not successful in his episodes. The sad story 
needed something, by way of contrast, brighter than the lower 
characters to which he introduces us. He has not the power 
of Victor Hugo, to reveal the human heart that still beats in 
beings abject with crime, which lifts them up to a glow of 
interest. 

The warmth of heart of the old servants is shown in a pleas- 
ing way, and relieves the shadow of the scene. Though often 
driven away by their master, they returned in constancy to 
him. To the old housekeeper Beethoven had often made lit- 
tle presents, by way of amends for his frequent brusque treat- 
ment of her, which he afterwards regretted. These the 
faithful servant saved up for Beethoven’s own use, at the end 
of his life, then so sad and forlorn. All the earnings of his 
later years he had laid aside for the use of his graceless 
nephew. In his last illness, Beethoven was forsaken by 
this nephew, for whose sake he was living in straitened cir- 
cumstances ; his old friend, Von Breuning, being with him, 
however, in his later hours, with the devoted Schindler, and 
two old trusty servants. 

’ Through all his life it had been hard for him to bring 
himself down to the cares of ‘ housekeeping,” and an amus- 
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ing record is given of his frequent change of servants. One 
chapter relates the sufferings of the master when his servants 
were “ moving” him, once, from his town home to his coun- 
try retreat. The two servants were making ready for their 
master’s reception there, when, to their horror, they saw him 
appearing, with his friend Schindler, long before they were 
prepared for him, and in one of his sternest moods. His 
‘“‘ Kyrie,” that he was in the act of composing, had disap- 
peared! Search was made among all the packages, in the 
midst of all the furniture. The old servant, Kugeler, fled in 
terror to the cellar, and there determined to console himself 
with a luncheon of sausages. As he was unfolding them 
from the packet, a voice interrupted him, that of his master! 
‘What are you stealing there?” ‘ Ah, pardon, it is only a 
sausage!’’ But Beethoven stands transfixed to marble, and 
holds in one hand the sausage, in the other, the paper in which 
it had been wrapped, soiled with grease. ‘ My Kyrie!” 

Frau Schnaps, as Beethoven called his housekeeper, endeay- 
ored to exculpate herself, — ‘“‘ The paper was so large, and fit 
to use, and lay on the floor with the other things.” 


“With the zeal with which gold-diggers search through their fields 
did the two men look among all the things, smoothing and carefully 
laying aside with anxiety the large sheets of paper, partly whole, partly 
torn. Finally the work was completed, and, O joy! there failed not 
a leaf of the missing score.” 


The master, at the end, joined in the gay laughter at the 
comedy of the scene. 

Though apparently forgotten by all but these few, in his 
later hours, and seemingly alone, Beethoven lived absorbed in 
the ideal world of music that he could create around him, and 
to which, even in his more prosperous days, he preferred to 
retire. There, perhaps, he found amends for the solitude of 
his genius. His life itself, and all the characters that thronged 
it, give a picture of the deepest interest, — a history that finds 
expression for its human longings in his own immortal music. 

But all lives, all representations of Beethoven, leave a sad 
impression upon us. They bring him before us, recalling his 
noble statue that stands in our own Music Hall. On festive 
16* 
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days of music, it looks down in majestic sympathy when true 
music is consecrated ; with a sad, pitying smile when only the 
name of music is there. But when these festive seasons are 
over, still nights and lonely days follow; the large hall is de- 
serted, the corridors are silent, the walls built to shut in 
music shut out all other sound, human or inhuman, and all 


through the winter’s frost and summer’s gladness Beethoven 
stands — alone! 





Art. IIL— THREE ANCIENT SYSTEMS OF INTUITIVE MORALS. 


1, An Essay on Intuitive Morals ; being an Attempt to popularize Eth- 
teal Science. Part 1. Theory of Morals. Part II. Practice of 


Morals. Book I. Religious Duty. London: John Chapman. 
1857. 


2. M. Tutti Ciceronis Scripta que manserunt omnia. Recognovit 
R. Kiorz. 11 vol. Lipsie: B. G. Teubner. MDCCCLII. 
3. *"Apuororédous "HOixa Nixoudyerca. Oxonii: Johannes Henricus Parker. 


MDCCCLIII. 

4. Confucius et Mencius. Les Quatre Livres de Philosophie Morale et 
Politique dela Chine. Traduits du Chinois par M. G. PAUTHIER. 
Paris: Charpentier. 1858. 


Most of our readers are probably acquainted with the ethical 
treatise entitled ‘ Intuitive Morals.”’ The first volume of the 
work was republished in this country in 1859, and has had 
some circulation. The work was favorably reviewed in the 
Examiner,* and many who may not have met with the treatise 
itself, will perhaps remember the terms of praise then be- 
stowed upon it. The writer, who is understood to be a lady, 
makes no pretension to originality. Her book professes to 
be only an attempt to popularize the theories of Kant. These 
she disembarrasses of their obscure terminology, and under- 
takes a development of the scheme into the conclusions to 
be deduced from the postulates. 

The excellence of this work on moral science has been gen- 





* November, 1857. 
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erally admitted. It may seem in one or two chapters to deal 
more deeply with metaphysics than the subject requires, or 
at any rate than is judicious in a treatise designed for popular 
use. Occasionally a position of the writer may seem over- 
strained, but for the most part the contents of the work are 
admirable. Its tone is certainly very lofty, and perhaps there 
is not in our language a consideration of the subject on the 
whole so satisfactory. 

Observe the title of this work, Intuitive Morals, The writer 
takes for the first principles of her ethics the intuitions of 
moral truth which the spirit of man universally reaches. It 
has just been said that the treatise made no pretension to 
originality, being merely an attempt to popularize the specu- 
lations of a great German thinker. It can be shown also that 
the most essential features of her theory are only reproduc- 
tions of systems put forth in ancient times. The intuitions 
which are made the basis of this scheme are universal through- 
out the human race, and were taken as the foundation of 
ethical systems by Gentile sages when the earth was young. 
The design of this paper is to illustrate this fact. An exami- 
nation will be made of the speculations of three ancient mor- 
alists, who to a large extent anticipated this writer of to-day. 
Let us take a brief survey of the work “ Intuitive Morals,” 
that we may understand clearly its positions; then let us see 
in what degree in Rome, in Greece, and in the East it was 
anticipated. Such studies ought certainly to be neither un- 
interesting nor unprofitable to us, tending as they do to vindi- 
cate the authority of the spirit in man. 

The first part of “ Intuitive Morals”? comprises four chap- 
ters. The first of these, entitled ‘‘ What is the Moral Law?” 
is taken up with showing that there is an eternal law, through 
which, right being distinguished from wrong, human beings 
are bound to choose the right. The second chapter is en- 
titled ‘Where the Moral Law is Found,” and is taken up 
with the consideration of conscience. The position of the 
work is, that man is universally endowed with this faculty ; 
that the fundamental truths of ethics are to be obtained in- 
tuitively through this faculty, as the axioms of mathematics 
are obtained intuitively. Ethics is an exact science, as mathe- 
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matics is an exact science. The former rests on the primary 
moral intuitions, as the latter rests on its ultimate axioms. It 
is impossible indeed, for reasons which the author gives, that 
in ethics the secondary propositions should proceed from the 
intuitively perceived truths with the rigid clearness and ac- 
curacy with which geometric propositions follow from first 
principles. But the ground taken is that the axioms of ethics 
are no less certain than those of geometry, no less univer- 
sal, and in one case as in the other may be made the basis 
of an exact science. The third chapter, entitled “That the 
Moral Law may be Obeyed,” is a metaphysical argument, de- 
rived from Kant, for the freedom of the human will to choose 
the right or the wrong. The fourth chapter is entitled ‘“‘ Why 
the Moral Law should be Obeyed.”’ Here the position is that 
good is to be chosen, not for the sake of profit or happiness 
or expediency, but solely and simply for itself. Virtue is its 
own reward, and to pursue goodness is futile and ignoble, if 
any motive be present but the love of virtue for its own sake. 

In the second part, the writer proceeds to develop her 
theory. Three departments of human duty are distinguished, 
the Religious, the Social, and the Personal. In regard to re- 
ligious duty, starting with the precept of Jesus respecting love 
to God for the fundamental canon, the various obligations 
are considered by which man is bound through the relation 
which he sustains to God,—then religious faults and offen- 
ces, or sins of omission and commission. In a third part,* 
it is said our social and personal duties are to be particularly 
considered. The fundamental canon of social duty is, “*‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Our obligations are to 
be considered as members of society, then, as in the other 
case, sins of omission and commission. ‘“ Be ye perfect, as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect,’ is the canon for per- 
sonal duty, and duties, faults, and offences under this head 
are to be discussed particularly as in the former cases. 

It should be said distinctly now at the outset, that the Gen- 
tile systems we are to examine fall short more or less of the 
highest standard, —a deficiency which will be fairly exposed, 
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at the same time that the excellences are set forth. This 
short-coming, no doubt, should for the most part be attributed 
to the fact, that these old thinkers were without the help 
which was poured forth upon the world through that Spirit, 
the highest and best which earth has known. That the scheme 
of this modern writer is so much more perfect, is due, no doubt, 
mainly to the fact that she has sought to steep her soul in 
the truth of Christ. But after making these deductions, to 
one who institutes such a comparison as we propose, the corre- 
spondence is most remarkable between this admirable modern 
system and its forerunners, and is only to be accounted for 
on the supposition that, in every age and clime, the God- 
inspired human heart, though lisping, yet speaks with unvary- 
ing and infallible voice. The three sages of antiquity we 
are to pass in review are the Roman Cicero, the Greek Aris- 
totle, the Chinese Confucius. 

We begin with Cicero, whose assassination occurred in the 
year 43 B. C. With the weaknesses of Cicero in practical life 
we have here nothing to do. We are to deal with him only as 
a moralist and philosopher. He professed to be eclectic, and 
borrowed from his great predecessors ; but so truly did he 
sift their excellences from the defects, and so clearly did he 
emphasize the former, that there is hardly another ancient 
writer who furnishes instruction so pure from blemish, so 
unembarrassed by fruitless mysticism or speculation, so nearly 
even with the highest standards of the Christian world. Cita- 
tions will be made to illustrate how far the best modern the- 
ories were anticipated by this admirable Gentile sage. We 
regret that we must confine ourselves to such meagre illus- 
tration of his philosophy. 

Of the truth that there is a moral law,-there is no finer 
declaration in Cicero than the following passage, if indeed it 
has ever been surpassed.* It is put into the mouth of Lelius, 
in answer to Philus, a disputant who argues, something in 
the style of Hume, against the existence of a divine law which 
man may apprehend through his moral sense. But, although 
Cicero does not here speak in his proper person, the elo- 





* De Repub. III. 22. (The passage is preserved in a quotation of Lactantius.) 
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quent passage is entirely in harmony with his other teachings. 
Speaking of the moral law, Lelius says it is ‘‘ universal, un- 
changeable, eternal, whose commands urge us to duty, whose 
prohibitions restrain us from evil. Whether it enjoins or for- 
bids, the good respect its injunctions and the wicked treat 
them with indifference. This law cannot be contradicted by 
any other law. It needs no other expositor and interpreter 
than our own conscience. It is not one thing at Rome and 
another at Athens, — one thing to-day, and another to-morrow, 
— but in all times and nations this universal law must forever 
reign eternal and imperishable. It is the sovereign master 
and emperor of all beings. God himself is its author and 
enforcer. He who does not obey it flies from himself, and 
does violence to the very nature of man.” In another noble 
treatise * Cicero makes for all human law a foundation in 
eternal justice. “ Our race,” it is said, ‘is born for justice ; 
and equity and law are not constituted by opinion, but by 
nature. ....: Whatever definition is given of man is uni- 
versally applicable. ..... There is no dissimilarity in kind.” 
Thus Cicero declares that there is a moral law, and that it is 
found in the universal conscience. That it can be obeyed 
he does not question. A discussion as to the freedom of the 
human will to choose between good and evil is contained in 
the treatise ‘“‘ De Fato,” where Cicero takes the ground that 
it is not to be doubted. 

Why should the moral law be obeyed, — virtue chosen, and 
vice avoided? That virtue is the only good is again and again 
asserted. From the first Paradox, which is devoted to the 
especial examination of this matter, we select this: ‘“* What 
is right, honorable, and in accordance with virtue, that alone 
I esteem the bonum,” + or good worthy to be chosen. Speak- 
ing of the opinion that pleasure or happiness is the swmmum 
bonum, he says, indignantly, “‘ It seems to me the assertion 
of brutes, not of men.” ¢ In the vision of Scipio, so far from 
being influenced by any desire for reward, ‘“‘ Virtue herself,” 
it is declared, ‘‘ ought to attract you by her own charms to 
true glory.” In discussing this point, Cicero contrasts most 





* De Legibus, I. 10. t Paradoxa I. 1. t Ibid. 3. 
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favorably. with certain modern thinkers, of whom Paley is a 
prominent representative, who declare that whatever is expe- 
dient is right. Cicero most distinctly puts the honestum, the 
intrinsically noble, before the utile, the expedient, taking pains 
to give a thorough discussion of the matter in the “ De Offi- 
clis,’” arriving at the most admirable conclusions. ‘ It does 
not admit of question,” he says, “ that expediency can never 
compare with virtue.” * The general tenor of Cicero’s teach- 
ing is that virtue, and virtue alone, is the summum bonum. 
In the Fifth Tusculan, however, which discusses the question 
whether virtue be sufficient for a happy life, it must be con- 
fessed that virtue is rather postponed to happiness. ‘“ A good 
man,” it is said,t ‘¢ refers everything to living happily.” Such 
a declaration, however, does not accord well with the general 
tone of Cicero. Indeed, in several of the Tusculans he seems 
to fall a little short of his usual lofty standard ; and it is diffi- 
cult to see how Erasmus, after ascribing to these pieces every 
conceivable excellence, could declare his conviction that the 
author was directly inspired from heaven.t There are other 
treatises of the Roman which would justify even so high eu- 
logium as this; but in portions of the Tusculans the bitter 
affliction in the midst of which they were composed appears to 
have obscured somewhat the moral and spiritual vision of the 
sage, imparting to his thought too much of Stoic severity. 

In its general features, then, we see that this modern ethical 
theory was anticipated in the ancient world by Cicero. It is 
his teaching that there is a moral law; that man finds that 
law in his conscience ; that he has the power to obey it. The 
motive to obedience — though here, as was noticed, there is 
some inconsistency — is not happiness, or reward of any kind. 
Virtue itself is the highest good, and to be sought for itself. 
To proceed now from these general features to the particulars 
of Cicero’s ethical scheme. 

As to religious duty. Though we find vague speculations 
with reference to the stars being gods, and the universe being 
a divinity,} such views do not appear to have taken any 
deep hold upon his mind. Nor can we take his employment 





* De Off. ILI. 3. ¢ Smith’s Dict., Art. Cicero, p. 737. 
+ Tuscul. V. 16. § De Natura Deorum, II. 
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of the plural, and alluding by name to the gods of the Roman 
Pantheon, to mean more than that he sought to accommodate 
himself, perhaps indeed unjustifiably, to the popular belief. 
That he was in reality a monotheist is most evident. By 
common consent, Scipio is made to argue that there is “ one 
universal Monarch in heaven,” “‘ King and Father of all crea- 
tures,” and “the whole universe is animated by a single 
Mind.” * No fulsome descriptions of the Deity, indeed, are 
to be encountered ; but who does not prefer such modest treat- 
ment of this theme as the following: “ If you ask me what 
God is, or what his nature is, I shall follow the example of 
Simonides, who, when Hiero asked him the same question, 
demanded a day to consider it. When Hiero repeated the 
question on the morrow, Simonides demanded two days more. 
When, after that, he continued to double the number of days, 
and the wondering Hiero asked why he did so, he replied, 
‘Because the longer I think about it, the more mysterious it 
seems to me.’”’ | Respecting the duty of prayer, though the 
inculcation of it has less prominence than we should judge 
proper, yet Cicero practised it, and enjoined it, and laid down 
rules respecting it. In a later generation, there were thinkers 
among the Romans by whom duties of this sort were dwelt on 
with more emphasis. In Seneca, for instance, the style often 
burns out from cool argument or meditation into a warmer 
strain, and sometimes flashes into reverent apostrophe and 
ejaculation. This is far less common in Cicero, yet as to the 
matter of prayer he is not silent. It is laid down that God 
must be approached with a pure heart; } and a saying of 
Pythagoras is approvingly quoted, that “then chiefly do piety 
and religion flourish, when we are occupied in divine ser- 
vices.””§ There is something impressive, too, in the passage 
where Cicero, Atticus, and Quintus, meeting to engage in the 
high discussions embodied in the treatise ‘‘ De Legibus,’”’ upon 
the little shadowed islet at Arpinum, where the cool Fibrenus 
poured itself past the green shore into the bosom of the Liris, 
open their converse with a solemn though brief invocation. | 
As to social duties, a most important place among the vir- 





* De Repub. I. 36. t De Nat. Deor. I. 22. 
t De Leg. IL. 10. § Ibid. 11. || Ibid. 3. 
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tues is assigned to justice and beneficence, which consist in 
studying the welfare of those around us. A precept of Plato 
concerning disinterested benevolence is approvingly quoted,* 
— ‘that we should so look at the advantage of our fellow- 
citizens as to have reference to that in whatever we do, for- 
getting ourselves.” Nor was there any narrowness in the 
humanity of Cicero. It was a catholic principle, embracing 
not simply the little world upon the seven hills and its depen- 
dencies, but the whole earth. ‘ They who say that a regard 
ought to be had to fellow-citizens, but deny it to foreigners, 
break up the common society of the human race, which being 
withdrawn, beneficence, liberality, goodness, justice, are ut- 
terly abolished.”’ + This one sentence, finally, will exhibit the 
general spirit of Cicero: ‘‘ Men are created for the sake of 
men, that they may mutually do good to one another.” ¢ 

As to our personal duties, chastity and temperance are 
specially enjoined, and the whole tenor of Cicero’s teaching 
is to discourage sensuality. Here, too, is the clear perception, 
sometimes thought to belong only to Christians, that the in- 
most heart must be kept pure, since guilt lies in the intention 
back of the deed. ‘“ The guilt lies in the very hesitation, even 
if the act be not perpetrated. .... If we could conceal it from 
all gods and men, yet nothing should be done avariciously, 
unjustly, or licentiously.”»§ The nobleness of the human soul 
and its eternal destiny are set forth with most impressive 
emphasis. Here, indeed, the language of this admirable sage 
is pervaded with real sublimity. He himself has said, ‘“‘ There 
never was a great man without divine inspiration.” || Cer- 
tainly into the breast of Cicero had been breathed a glowing 
God-sent fire, which, burning forth upon the page, kindles the 
reader even to-day into reverent enthusiasm. Here and there, 
indeed, a slight tone of hesitation may be detected when deal- 
ing with this mysterious theme; but for the most part the 
Roman is lofty and confident. We have noted, as appearing 
to have especial beauty and emphasis, passages in the treatises 
on ‘* Friendship,” ‘ Old Age,” and, most of all, in that most 
solemnly beautiful memorial of the Roman mind, the “ Vision 

* De Offic. I. 25. t Ibid. III. 6. t Ibid. I. 7. 
§ Ibid. IIL. 8. || De Nat. Deor. II. 66. 
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of Scipio.” There is no space here to dwell upon the rich 
poetry of the piece, — the tribune of the fourth legion caught 
up into the Milky Way under the guidance of his majestic 
ancestor Africanus, beholding new heavenly wonders, hearing 
the deep, awful harmony of the revolving worlds, — a descrip- 
tion which may have suggested to Shakespeare the peerless 
burst in “ The Merchant of Venice” : — 
“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins.” 

There is no space for any full quotation respecting the 
- matter directly under consideration. We may discern, it is 
true, traces of a defective philosophy. We do not believe, as 
the shade of Africanus is here made to teach, that the soul 
is of the same substance as the heavenly bodies. It is an 
unjust slur upon our earthly existence to say, ‘‘ That which is 
called your life is really death.”” There is a taint of undue 
severity when the body is called a prison, from whose fetters 
it is only a relief to escape. But these are trifles, mere spots 
upon the effulgence of the sun, only discoverable through 
some prying telescope of hypercriticism, not to be counted when 
a heaven is so distinctly promised as a destination for the good 
and just, — a heaven toward which the aspirations of all great 
and good men are tending, — the path to which is a life of 
justice and piety, — given as a consequence of virtue, but most 
distinctly not to be sought as a reward for virtue, for virtue 
‘¢ should attract to true glory by her own beauties.” 

But some space must be devoted to the less grateful task of 
illustrating the defects in the teaching of Cicero. As we have 
seen, with respect to his general theory of morals, there is lit- 
tle room for criticism. The moral law is universal, — is made 
known by the conscience. Man is under obligation to obey, 
and his motive to obedience, according to the general tenor of 
Cicero, is the very highest. When we descend to particulars, 
however, we sometimes find occasion to dissent. The whole 
department of religious obligation, if we admit that ethics is 
concerned with this, receives insufficient attention. In the 
department of social obligation, though for the most part we 
approve, we must sometimes condemn. An enumeration is 
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made of the circumstances which authorize the accusing of a 
fellow-man, where Cicero says it may be done, among other 
motives, “for the sake of revenge.” * The case is supposed 
of a father committing a crime. The question is then asked, 
Should his son inform of him to the magistrate? ‘To do 
that, indeed,” is Cicero’s reply, ‘‘ would be impiety. Nay, 
he ought even to defend his father if he were accused of it.” + 
This is generous, but we can hardly admit that filial affection 
should so override justice. Slaves are mentioned, but there 
is only an injunction to be honorable in selling them, without 
any condemnation of the holding of them.t We may notice 
here, too, what can hardly be called an ethical blemish, but a 
singular blindness in one whose vision of truth in most re- 
spects was so acute and comprehensive. The gains of all hired 
workmen whose source of profit is not their art, but their 
labor, are stigmatized as necessarily inelegant and mean. 
Retail merchants can only be despicable. All mechanical 
labors are base, and a workshop can contain nothing befitting 
a gentleman (ingenwum). Least of all are those trades to be 
approved that serve the senses, as fishmongers, bakers, butch- 
ers, perfumers, &c.§ As to the department of personal duty, 
though for the most part all is unobjectionable, there are some 
positive defects, as in the case of the instruction embodied in 
the last four of the Tusculans. Cicero appears to rise no 
higher than to say that grief and pain must be endured 
bravely, — with no gleam apparently of appreciation of the 
blessed help they may be able to afford to the spirit. But 
here we must leave Cicero. The attempt has been made to 
give impartially an idea of the ethical speculations of the great 
sage. His defects have not been veiled. There are positive 
blemishes, and perhaps still graver shortcomings of a negative 
character. He is not panting and burning always with aspira- 
tion. There is in him, perhaps, an insufficient sense of hu- 
man frailty, — no thorough, humble conviction of sinfulness ; 
but after every deduction, so lofty in general is his treatment 
of these sublime themes, the candid can do no otherwise 
than bend reverently, as in the presence of a clear-seeing and 





* De Off. IL. 14. t Ibid. III. 23. t Ibid. III. 17. § Ibid. I. 42. 
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most venerable spirit, — fresh from the crowded forum ringing 
with his denunciation of Catiline or Verres, or broken-hearted 
from the tomb of his cherished Tullia, — in senatorial robe, 
and Olympian dignity of mind, seeking repose for his spirit in 
majestic contemplations upon God and duty and immortality. 

But Cicero merely reproduced and adapted the specula- 
tions of his predecessors. Let us follow the stream of ethical 
thought to the wells of Greek philosophy. The contrast is 
striking in point of style between Aristotle and his broad- 
browed Athenian teacher. The speculation of the latter is 
overlaid with elaborate imagery, —a system draped with at- 
tire so rich and so glittering with embellishment, that its out- 
line becomes obscured, and, as in gazing on the figure of some 
sumptuous Athenian citizen habited in luxurious robes, the 
beholder is often in doubt as to the true contour of the body 
and limbs beneath. In Aristotle, on the contrary, the thought 
stands forth a simple skeleton, — articulated, precise, but hard, 
dry, and cold. In his treatises the parts are poised almost 
like mathematical equations; nor can the student despatch 
them off-hand any more than he can a book of conic sections. 
The moral theory of Aristotle is principally contained in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, and from this work we propose to illus- 
trate his teaching. 

Without going at length into the psychology of the author, 
it is sufficient to say that he divides the rational part of the 
soul into two faculties, one of which, 70 émvotnpovixey or 
vous, is cognizant of the eternal and immutable principles of 
things ;* a quality the same, apparently, as that known in 
German speculation as the “ Vernunft,’” and which in Eng- 
lish metaphysics has been called “ intuition.”” Through the 
possession of this faculty man is enabled to recognize moral 
distinctions. In this respect Aristotle appears to anticipate 
the scheme of Kant, which, as was stated, the author of 
*‘ Intuitive Morals”? adopts, and only seeks to popularize. 
The Greek believed in an eternal moral law, and in the pos- 
session by man of a faculty through which it was to be appre- 
hended. Of man’s power to obey this law, when apprehended, 





* Eth. Nicom. VI. 1.5. . 
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there appears to have been no question in the mind of Aris- 
totle, as we judge from his elaborate discussion of the freedom 
of human choice.* Now as to why this moral law should be 
obeyed. We must here face a question somewhat intricate. 
Aristotle argues at length} of 70 ayaOov, the summum bo- 
num, the end at which man should aim, and his conclu- 
sion, at first view, is unsatisfactory. It is that evdaovia, 
a term which we commonly render happiness, is the highest 
good.t But let us look more closely at this term. This 
evdaipovia is not pleasure (7/50v7), for we read, “‘ The gener- 
ality of mankind seem to be deceived by. pleasure; for it 
appears to be the good, though it is not so.”§ We find this 
evdaymovia to be “an energy of the soul according to its vir- 
tue.” || If we may follow Professor Browne, this “ energy ”’ 
is simply “an active state.”” The notion of Aristotle respect- 
ing happiness, then, appears to be simply this, that it is the 
virtuous activity of the soul. Ritter complains, indeed, that 
Aristotle’s idea of happiness is very indeterminate ; 4] but if we 
may take it in the sense just given, — and what else it can 
be made to mean it is impossible to see, — namely, that it is 
for the soul to act ever virtuously, no higher object can be 
proposed as the “ great good.” That no ulterior profit is to 
be looked for is taught in the following: ‘ An act to be virtu- 
ous must be done with deliberate choice, and deliberate choice 
on its own account.” ** 

In considering the matter of virtue, the sage insists very 
luminously upon a most important matter, often not kept in 
due prominence at the present day, even with our light. <A 
virtue is not a passion or sentiment (7a@os), not a capacity 
(Svvauts), but a habit (é£s).t¢¢ The doctrine is laid down 
that we are naturally adapted to receive the virtues, but they 
do not belong to us by nature.t{{ We acquire the virtues by 
doing good actions. For instance, by doing just actions we 
become just, by doing temperate actions temperate, &c. On 
this point Aristotle is very clear, and insists in an admirable 





* Eth. Nicom. II. 1-5. + Ibid. 1. ¢ Ibid. I. 7. 8. 
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way on the necessity of beginning at the earliest age the 
formation of good habits, which are the virtues, and the obli- 
gation upon parents to see punctually that children perform 
good actions, that early and substantial foundation may be 
laid for excellent character. 

Taking up now the particular departments of duty, as 
to the religious obligations there is almost complete silence. 
The Deity, indeed, is mentioned ; but of any obligation on our 
part to worship, we can recall in the Nicomachean Ethics no 
statement. It cannot, indeed, be said, that Aristotle pretends 
to furnish in this treatise any exhaustive catalogue of particu- 
lar duties, being concerned rather with the general principles 
of ethics; yet the exacting critic, applying the language of 
“ Intuitive Morals”’ to this case, will declare the moral 
scheme of Aristotle to be acephalous.* 

Coming to social duty, however, there is less room for 
objection. Man is regarded as inseparable from society. 
Ethics is only a subdivision of politics, or the science of social 
life, and the obligations under which we lie as members of 
the human family are made especially prominent. When we 
come to understand fairly the terminology of Aristotle, there 
appears to be in this department but little occasion for criti- 
cism. It is to be noticed as a feature of especial excellence, 
that great prominence is assigned to the quality Aca, — 
friendship, or love. Indeed, this quality is made to super- 
sede other, even the most important virtues. ‘ When men 
are friends (that is, bound by this pidia), there is no need of 
justice,” {a sentence which will bring to mind the Scriptu- 
ral maxim that love is the fulfilling of the law. 

As to personal virtue, strict purity is enjoined. Consider- 
able stress is laid upon the quality meyadowuxia, which ap- 
pears to come near to our quality of self-respect, being distin- 
guished on the one hand from vanity, and on the other from 
self-abasement. Self-love is justified in much the same way as 
that employed by Bishop Butler. Perhaps we may say that 
these qualities, as defined by Aristotle, are hardly consistent 
with the very highest Christian humility and self-forgetfulness. 








* Intuit. Morals, Pt. II., Introd., p. xi. + Eth. Nicom. VIII. 1. 4. 
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It is a noteworthy beauty of the Aristotelian scheme, that 
a high place among the virtues is assigned to meekness 
(pautns). Here the impassiveness of stoicism is rejected, — 
the virtue being taken as that quality which leads a man to feel 
anger at proper occasions and times,— distinguished on the 
one hand from irascibility, on the other from mean-spiritedness 
and weakness. 

We make no attempt to palliate the short-comings of this 
master spirit. We find this benumbing sentence: ‘“ It is 
thought that to the dead there is nothing beyond, either good 
or bad.”* The whole system is cold as ice and rigid as 
marble. Some would say, that an ethical system which leaves 
out the religious obligations is headless. Aristotle teaches 
that each virtue is a mean state between two vices, —on the 
one hand of defect, on the other of excess. Courage, for 
instance, is a mean between foolhardiness and cowardice. 
Liberality is the mean between lavishness and niggardliness. 
It has been said,t that the whole scheme is vitiated through 
this position, inasmuch as the two vices are assumed to be 
positives, whereas virtue is the only positive according to the 
correct view, its opposite having no other than a negative 
existence. This criticism appears to us rather overstrained ; 
but, admitting that and every other drawback, if this sketch 
has made the main features of the system at all clear, in many 
respects it must be confessed to be most excellent. It is 
founded on the inherent nobleness of human nature. The 
soul of man has a capacity for virtuous attainment, and is en- 
dowed with a clear-seeing faculty whose vision is high in the 
heavens, and cognizant of the true and right. The work of 
man is to form a character out of virtuous habits, and the end 
for which he is to strive is to maintain his soul, ever acting 
“according to the best and most perfect virtue.” This is 
lofty teaching, and warrants a late panegyric, where a writer, 
after holding up the Nicomachean Ethics in most favorable 
contrast with Paley, calls it ‘‘an imperishable memorial of 
Aristotle’s genius, —a noble system of morals based purely 
on a contemplation of the nature and constitution of man.” + 





* Eth. Nicom. LII. 6. t Intuit. Morals, Pt. I1., Introd. 
¢ National Review, January, 1860, p. 59. 
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Among these ancient sages of Europe, no defect, perhaps, 
is more striking, than a certain absence of heart and want of 
tenderness. This deficiency appears more strikingly in the case 
of some than in that of others. In Plato and the Platonists, 
the fancy imparts a fulness and coloring to the speculation, 
in which the absence of the heart’s warmth and tenderness is 
less apparent than in writers like Aristotle, where the thought 
stands boldly forth, its clear, sharp outline unrelieved by any 
embellishment of rhetoric, unveiled by any drapery of mysti- 
cism. Generally even with the best, we have more reason to 
admire the acute intellect, the fine moral discrimination, sharp 
but cold, the strong sense of duty, than such qualities as glow- 
ing love and aspiration. Dr. Priestley * notices this defect par- 
ticularly in the case of Aristotle, and, quoting at the conclu- 
sion of his consideration of that sage’s philosophy some of the 
finest psalms, puts side by side this classic, icily regular edi- 
fice of the Hellenic mind, and the still throbbing and living 
memorials of Hebrew devotion. In Priestley’s day, but little 
was known concerning any Oriental literature, except that of 
the Jews. The acquisitions of the last half-century, however, 
enable us, referring to these additional stores, to see that this 
earnestness and spiritual depth are in a degree a general 
characteristic of the East; and though in Israel the soul in 
its yearning may have been more eager and far-reaching, yet 
in all Oriental writing there is a glow and aspiration which 
we miss in the more coolly precise literature of the West. 

In this paper we are dealing with Ethics. Ethics is a 
science, and in scientific matters we do not look for feeling 
and warmth. The contrast between the East and West is less 
apparent in this connection than it would be if the piety of 
these Gentile races, instead of their moral philosophy, were 
the subject of examination; yet even here we cannot fail to 
notice it. We have space to examine but one Oriental system 
of ethics; it shall be that of Confucius, a scheme perhaps 
more nearly approaching the tone of Occidental speculation 
than any other system of the East. Yet even here the strength 
of the Oriental heart makes itself felt in a certain humane 





* Doctrines of Heathen Philosophy compared with those of Revelation, p. 183. 
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gentleness, imparting warmth to every line, —a tropic flower 
of tenderness peculiar to Asiatic soil. 

Of the five sacred volumes which embody the doctrine of 
Confucius, four are arrangements of pre-existing documents, 
which he drew up and sanctioned. The fifth volume, called 
*¢ Soe Chow,” comprises the books in which the disciples 


of Confucius after his death embodied the moral system, — 


the apothegms and other memorabilia of the master. From 
this book, the ‘* Soe Chow,” we shall take such illustrations 
as we require. We shall see how in China, six hundred years 
before our era, a thinker had enunciated the essential features 
of the ethical scheme we have been tracing in Rome and 
Greece, — the system which even to-day cannot be superseded, 
but only improved upon and enlarged. 

First, there is a moral law. ‘ The principle which directs 
us in conforming our actions to the mandate of Heaven is 
called the rule of moral conduct, or the right way.” * Again, 
‘““The sage’s rule of moral conduct has its element in the 
hearts of all men, whence it raises itself in its highest mani- 
festation to light heaven and earth with its rays.” + To 
discern this rule of moral conduct, man is said to possess in 
himself a “ luminous principle of reason, which we have re- 
ceived from Heaven to renew men and cause them to see their 
proper aim to be perfection, or the sovereign good.’ ¢ This 
‘‘luminous principle of reason” we find frequently alluded 
to, — a quality in the nature of man, inherent and holy, by 
which he discerns the eternal law of duty, —a faculty closely 
resembling or identical with the To éwveTnwovixov of Aristotle, 
— the ‘ intuition” or ‘ inner light ”’ of modern philosophy. 
That the law thus apprehended can be obeyed, the Chinese 
sage does not appear to have doubted. There is a remarkable 
absence in all that he has left of everything like abstruse 
speculation, and from this habit he did not depart to under- 
take any metaphysical demonstration of the freedom of the 
will. 

Why should the moral law be obeyed? Virtue is to be 
pursued for her own sake, and for no ulterior profit or reward. 


* Tchoung Young, I. 1. + Ibid, XII. 4. 
t Ta Hio, I. 1. 
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** Placing before everything the duty of doing what one ought 
to do in order to acquire virtue, and putting as only of sec- 
ondary importance the profit one obtains, is not that to accu- 
mulate virtues ? ”’ * 

Descending now to the particular departments of duty, with 
regard to the religious obligations we observe a silence almost 


.as unbroken as we noticed in the case of Aristotle. We do 


find mention, indeed, of Heaven as a Power, and an expression 
equivalent to “* Most High” occurs in the Confucian litera- 
ture ; ¢ but this Power is rarely mentioned, and the worship of 
it is seldom, if ever indeed, clearly inculcated. Such prayers 
as are offered are generally made to the spirits of ancestors 
and to genii. “The philosopher being very sick, Tseu Lou 
begged him to let his disciples address their prayers in his be- 
half to the spirits and genii. The philosopher said, ‘ Is that 
becoming?’ Tseu Lou answered, ‘It is becoming.’ The phi- 
losopher said, ‘ The prayer of Confucius is continual.’” = It 
is impossible to believe that the nature of Confucius, amiable 
to an extraordinary degree, should not also have been devout. 
Prayer and thanksgiving poured from his heart, but as to the 
object to which these outpourings were directed, he speculated 
but little. The singular absence in the Confucian discussions 
of all remark not bearing directly upon the most practical and 
sublunary matters, was noticed indeed by the disciples of the 
sage. ‘'T'scu Koung said,‘ Our master may often be heard 
to speak of the qualities necessary to make a man illustrious, 
but he is rarely heard to discourse upon the nature of man or 
the celestial reason.’ ”’ § 

As it regards social duty, however, there is no neglect, and 
the critic of this part of his system can do little but praise. 
It is here we notice that tenderness which, as we have said, 
belongs to Confucianism, the gift to this system of that more 
active soul and heart which imparts to Oriental speculation in 
general such depth and warmth. Mark the emphasis with 
which, again and again, the Golden Rule is pronounced. The 
following is a specimen. ‘ Tseu Koung put a question in 
these terms: ‘Is there a motto in the language which one 





* Lun Yu, XII. 21. +t Note to Ta Hio, X. 
¢ Lun Yu, VIL. 34. § Ibid. V. 12. 
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can carry with him as the sole rule of practice to the day of 
his death?’ The philosopher said, ‘There is the motto, We 
must not do to others as we do not want them to do to 
us.’”’* But the most impressive feature of Confucianism 
is the prominence given to the principle of love to men. 
The Chinese term is rendered, in the French translation of 
Pauthier, ?humanité. “ Fantchi asked what the virtue of hu- 
manity was. The philosopher answered, ‘To love men.’ ” T 
This principle of love is not only the first, but the sum, of all 
excellences. It is insisted on until the repetition becomes wea- 
risome. In the “ Lun Yu,” which describes Confucius very 
much as the ‘“* Memorabilia’ of Xenophon describe Socrates, 
there is hardly a page which does not contain an exhortation 
to cultivate this sentiment. The love must extend to all men. 
‘¢ The superior man looks upon all men in the universe as his 
brothers.” ¢ Confucius regards man as inseparable from the 
society of his fellows, and perhaps gives too great relative 
prominence to the department of social duty. The reader 
tires of the monotony, as over and over again, for hundreds 
of times, the changes are rung on this same note of love to 
men; but it imparts a genial, benevolent fervor to the scheme, 
contrasting the frostwork, delicate and beautiful, indeed, but 
so frigid, into which Hellenic and Roman speculation were 
congealed. 

As to personal duty, though this department is somewhat 
unduly postponed to social obligation, it is by no means over- 
looked. ‘ The perfecting of one’s self is the law of man.” § 
That purity of the heart promotes the clearness of the spirit- 
ual perceptions was seen so clearly, that acuteness of the moral 
vision is given as the proper test of excellence. ‘ There is a 
certain rule for recognizing the state of perfection. He who 
does not know how to distinguish good from evil, the true 
from the false, who knows not how to find in man the law of 
Heaven, has not yet arrived at perfection.” || In the same 
spirit with these passages is the following: ‘ From the man of 
most elevated dignity to the most humble and obscure, there is 
an equal duty for all ; the perfecting of ourselves is the funda- 





* Lun Yu, XV. 23. t Ibid. XIT. 22. 
§ Tchoung Young, XX.17. || Ibid. XX. 16. 
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mental basis of all progress and moral development.” * The 
following beautiful passage from Mencius, a famous disciple, 
but who only echoed his master, is entirely in the spirit of Con- 
fucianism : ‘‘ There is an honor of Heaven, as well as honors 
conferred by men. Humanity, justice, righteousness, fidelity, 
—the delight one feels in practising these virtues without 
ceasing, is what constitutes the dignity of Heaven.” + The 
same disciple thus maintains the dignity of that human nature 
which he would have enriched with heavenly treasures. To 
such a degree is it noble, that, “if a man has not a compas- 
sionate heart, he is not a man. If he is not ashamed of his 
own vices, and does not feel aversion for those of others, he is 
notaman. If he has not a recognition of the true and false, 
of the just and the unjust, he is not aman. Men have these 
principles in them, as they have their limbs; and if we all 
know how to develop them, and cause them to bear fruit, they 
will be like fire which begins to burn, like a fountain which 
begins to leap.” ft 

Among the blemishes which disfigure this system, we find a 
most extravagant respect paid to ancestors. The duty of the 
son to the father is so exaggerated, as to override every other 
consideration.§ <A disciple argues that one year is enough to 
remain in mourning for a parent; but Confucius will not allow 
less than three as a sufficient time to be spent in the appro- 
priate observances, which were very burdensome. || A note- 
worthy blemish of Confucianism is the extravagant attention 
paid to rites and ceremonies, many of them of the most trivial 
character. Confucius magnified the importance of these in 
an absurd degree, and practised and enjoined them to an 
extent extraordinary in a teacher so amiable, and endowed 
with so much lofty wisdom. It falls short of the highest 
standard, moreover, in that it teaches that injuries are not to 
be paid with benefits. ‘‘ Hatred and injury are to be paid 
with justice, and benefits with benefits.” {| That Confucius 
believed in the immortality of the human soul is plain. Speak- 
ing of ancestors, he says: ‘* They are everywhere about us, — 





* Ta Hio, I. 6. +t Mencius, II. V. 16. t Ibid. I. IIT. 6. 
§ Lun Yu, XIII. 18. | Ibid. XVII. 21. { Ibid. XIV. 36. 
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on our left, on our right; they surround us on every side.” * 
The observance of rites to these disembodied spirits is very 
often prescribed ; but, in giving his rules of conduct, little 
reference is made to the future state. The silence of this 
scheme as to the department of religious obligation has been 
alluded to; and if we admit, with the author of ‘ Intuitive 
Morals,” that ethics is properly concerned with that subject, 
we must confess that this system, like that of Aristotle, 
with all its beauty and tenderness, is but a headless trunk, 
most wanting in the most vital part. 

Yet, after making all these deductions, we must allow to 
Confucius a spirit full of gentleness, meekness, and love ; and 
his system, though incomplete, is yet, in great part, founded 
deep upon eternal truth, and sublime with moral beauty. 
The love which filled his heart, and which hourly almost 
appears to have been the theme of his discourse, flowed forth 
in no stinted measure, and within no narrow limits, but was 
freely entertained toward high and low. His instructions were 
often addressed to men in power, not, however, because he 
yielded to them any improper deference, but simply for the 
reason that the great hold positions of influence, in which the 
example of a good life may be most effective in bringing hum- 
bler men to practise goodness. A good prince will be the 
father and mother of his people, according to the Confucian 
idea, and it is in this affectionate relation that rulers are con- 
stantly urged to stand toward their subjects. To ships that 
sail upon those Eastern seas, the land near by, from plantations 
that dapple a thousand sunny leagues, from groves of sandal- 
wood and camphor, exhales a rich aroma; but a sweeter and 
holier tribute, a more celestial incense, did this land offer, 
when it gave forth a faith so weak and tender, — a faith whose 
substance, in the language of its disciples, is ‘ to have purity 
of heart, and to love our neighbor as ourselves.”’ + 

We close our examination of these systems with the hope 
that, although the illustration in the case of each one has been 
necessarily brief and meagre, enough has been said to give an 
idea of the ethics of these thinkers of antiquity. The moral. 








* Tchoung Young, XVI. 3. + Lun Yu, IV. 15. 
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scheme, which probably all would admit to be as pure and 
high as any that has been put forth in modern times, was, 
as we have seen, in many of its most essential features, antici- 
pated by the three sages we have been studying. They agree 
with one another and with us in asserting the existence of a 
fundamental moral law, respecting right and wrong, which 
man is under obligation to obey. They believe that man uni- 
versally has within himself a faculty by means of which this 
law may be apprehended. They believe that the will of man 
is free to choose between good and evil. They saw, moreover, 
the beauty of virtue, and reached the spiritual height from 
which the sublime truth is beheld, that virtue must be sought 
for her own sake; that to her there is nothing ulterior; no 
happiness can be the swmmum bonum; nobleness must be 
chosen for itself alone, or the choice is ignoble. In the case 
of Cicero, it appears that, although occasionally falling a 
little short of this high doctrine, the general tenor of his 
teaching is of this sort. In the case of Aristotle, if we rightly 
define the evdayworvia which he proposes as the good, it is 
nobleness, rather than happiness, which he sets forth as 70 
ayafov. In the case of Confucius, although even a matter 
of such moment as this, in his singularly practical and sublu- 
nary scheme, seems to have been too abstruse for long consid- 
eration, yet we do find it distinctly set forth, that to acquire 
virtue is before everything, and that all profit to be obtained 
through it, of every sort, is to be esteemed of secondary im- 
portance. 

We see, then, that these general features of the modern 
theory are simply reproductions of an ancient philosophy. 
With regard to the special departments of duty, and the par- 
ticular obligations included in each, we have seen how, while 
social and personal duty were not overlooked, religious obliga- 
tion was either almost entirely neglected, as by Aristotle and 
Confucius, or made of insufficient moment, as by Cicero. In 
respect to this matter, however, there is room for argument 
whether ethics is directly concerned with this subject. We 
do not praise or pray, or give thanks, so much because we 
ought, as because our hearts prompt the outpouring. True 
worship is spontaneous, — not a matter of duty. That there 
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should be true prayer when there is no devout emotion in the 
soul, is as impossible as that there should be flame without 
fuel. It is a matter of duty, indeed, that we should so live as 
to dispose the heart toward prayer; but the prayer itself, to 
be true, must flow from feelings not directly under the control 
of the will, and therefore worship is only indirectly a matter 
of duty. The absence of devoutness in these Gentile sages 
with whom we have been occupied shows a coldness of the 
spirit, but the fault is in their piety rather than their 
ethics. 

Mrs. Child, in her “‘ Progress of Religious Ideas,” declares : 
“While my mind was yet in its youth, I was offended at 
the manner in which Christian writers usually describe other 
religions; for I observed that they habitually covered appar- 
ent contradictions and absurdities in Jewish and Christian 
writings with a veil of allegories and mystical interpretation, 
while the records of all other religions were unscrupulously 
analyzed, or contemptuously described as ‘ childish fables’ or 
‘filthy superstitions.’”’* The want of candor here alluded to 
is a vice which too often characterizes our consideration of 
Gentile systems of belief; it is encouraging to note the more 
generous spirit which here and there begins to show itself. 
Christendom in former ages has set us an example of candor, 
which, in spite of the improvement in our criticism here and 
there to be noticed, we yet fall short of in a considerable 
measure. 

The old Father Lactantius, after quoting Seneca, exclaims, 
‘‘ How many things does this Heathen speak of God like one 
of us?”’+ Dean Milman calls attention to the courtesy and 
respect with which the Greco-Arabian philosophers were 
treated by the Schoolmen contemporary with them. The 
scholastic Ockham utters the generous sentiment, that the phi- 
losophers who were Pagans, and yet great and good men, were 
certainly Christians at heart, since every man who honestly 
tries to live according to reason must find out the truth; and 
Roger Bacon places Seneca and Aristotle high in the ethical 
scale above his contemporaries.{ This generous spirit lasted 





* Vol. I. p. vii. (Preface). + Divin. Instit. Lib. I. cap. 5. 
t National Review, October, 1860, p. 357. 
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until the Reformation, when at last, in the semi-Pagan Plato- 
nists of the era of Leo X., it became excessive, and contributed 
to the great upturning. Even then candor did not depart at 
once from the Church. Erasmus, as we have seen, could as- 
cribe inspiration to Cicero, and Zwinglius and other contempo- 
raries showed a similar liberality. To this day, in the Eastern 
Church, as we are told by Stanley, along the porticos of the 
temples may be seen the figures of Gentile poets and philoso- 
phers, who are held to have been providential pioneers for the 
labors of the Christian saints. But the narrowness to which 
Mrs. Child alludes, is too generally characteristic of the treat- 
ment accorded to those beyond our pale. Too often, the lof- 
tiest Gentile schemes are flippantly dismissed, as inadequate 
to any useful purpose, if not mere “childish fable or filthy 
superstition.” 

Certainly, in the speculations with which we have been oc- 
cupied, the blemishes are not so many or so marked as to can- 
cel their usefulness. It is impossible to dwell upon them 
without feeling that the mind is acquiring something of com- 
posure and dignity,—an armor to defend it against the 
assaults of the world,—a fire of enthusiasm to urge it for- 
ward in benevolence and the pursuit of noble things. In the 
case of any of these majestic thinkers, truly can the student 
say, employing the language of Seneca respecting a favorite 
author: ‘In whatever condition of mind I may be when I 
read that man’s writings, I tell you I am ready to challenge all 
manner of mischances; I am ready to cry out, ‘ Why do you 
delay, O Fortune? Come on! you see one who is prepared for 


NT Soi as 6. I long for something to overcome, something 
that shall try my patience.’ * 





* Epist. LXIV. 2. 
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Art. IV.— SHAKESPEARE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


The Works of Witt1aAM SHAKESPEARE. The Plays edited from the 
Folio of MDCXXIIL, with Various Readings from all the Editions 
and all the Commentators, Notes, Introductory Remarks, a Historical 
Sketch of the Text, an Account of the Rise and Progress of the Eng- 
lish Drama, a Memoir of the Poet, and an Essay upon his Genius. 
By Ricwarp Grant Waite. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
1861. 12 vols. Small 8vo. 


WE place this descriptive title of Mr. White’s edition of 
the works of the greatest poet of the world at the head of our 
article, not’in order to describe its characteristics and eulo- 
gize its merits, but simply to serve as a text from which to 
start in treating the special theme indicated above. Thus 
much, however, we feel impelled to say: that if we could own 
but one edition of the works of Shakespeare, and had our 
choice out of all the editions ever printed, we should select 
the one now— with the exception of the first volume, which 
is not yet published — offered to the public by Richard Grant 
White, from the press of Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. 

Shakespeare, in whose comprehensive genius the entire 
sphere of human experience lay mirrored, has scattered 
through his plays hundreds of graphic traits and sayings 
relating to friendship. Whoever reads his pages with a direct 
eye to this theme, will be surprised to find how thick the allu- 
sions to it are; how varied, delicate, and earnest they are; 
and what a collective sum of wisdom and emotion, of mani- 
fold passion, tenderness, and judgment, is in them. Such a 
perusal proves that Shakespeare’s heart was as teeming and 
wonderful a treasury of love as his mind was of thought. 

In the world of the good affections there is not a point, par- 
ticle, or motion which was not well known to him, both by intu- 
itive experience and by reflective consciousness. He was the 
most sensitive, loving, generous of men;— an organization 
‘‘ servile to all the skyey influences”; a heart no less fond and 
mobile than vast and tenacious; an intellect capable of taking 
accurate impressions of all phenomena, and rendering quick 
interpretations enriched by the commingling reactions of his 


18 * 
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redundant genius. Though he enters and informs all sorts of 
characters, and meets all kinds of exigencies in wonderful ac- 
cordance with the demands of dramatic truth, he seems most 
untrammelled and complete, most perfectly himself, when 
depicting or paying tribute to the noblest forms of human 
nature, breathing the gentlest sentiments. He condemns, 
scorns, loathes, hates, with a terrible emphasis indeed ; but he 
approves, admires, pities, loves, with a pervasive unction and 
irresistible sincerity superior still. In the former, he seems 
comparatively mimetic; in the latter, organic. There he is 
a dramatist, filling a part with forms suited to his conceit; 
here he is himself, at one with the very spirit of nature and 
humanity: his words give an echo to the seat where love is 
throned. All the finest expressions of reverence and sym- 
pathy between persons which he puts into the mouths of his 
interlocutors bear the marks of the soul of Shakespeare, — a 
mellow flavor of catholicity, a deep tinge of beauty, an un- 
fathomable fondness, a poised and sad wisdom, ever and anon 
fringing itself with sportiveness. In this mood, every utter- 
ance of his, however adapted to the character and situation 
it is assigned to, carries the stamp of its sublime parentage, 
is redolent of the rich place it came from. 

In addition to these precious incidental touches, Shake- 
speare has drawn no less than eight memorable pictures of 
friendship, designed portraitures. The first of these, in time 
and in interest, is that of the rapturous love subsisting be- 
tween himself and the mysterious Nameless whose entrancing 
charms he has overlaid with the amber of his Sonnets, where 
the final generation of men may gaze on them with unspent 
astonishment. 

‘Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
If it were filled with your most high deserts ? 


Though yet, Heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 


So should my papers, yellowed with their age, 

Be scorned, like old men of less truth than tongue ; 
And your true rights be termed a poet’s rage, 

And stretchéd metre of an antique song.” 


These matchless compositions mark the highest point in lit- 
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erature ever attained by the sentiment of friendship in its rich- 
est and most inspired form. None but the finest, warmest 
souls should ever read them. Should? No others can. And 
when such a one, retreating to some secluded spot, with pen- 
sive, leisurely, and yearning heart, roams in these flushed 
and spicy precincts, like an enchanted sultan, he walks in 
meadows of roses, strolls beside rivers of milk and honey, 
wanders over the hills of frankincense, and pitches his tent 
on the mountains of myrrh. 

The information these productions contain in relation to the 
personal character and experience of their wondrous author, 
possesses the very highest interest; for, as Wordsworth says, 
in naming the chief writers of sonnets, “ With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart.” Though called Sonnets, 
they are not strictly such, but rather loosely-connected poems 
in sonnet stanza. The writer praises the beauty and goodness 
of his friend, and tries to persuade him to marry; complains 
of a severe wrong, but forgives him ; complains also of cold- 
ness, and warns him that decay and death are swift; moved 
by fear of a rival, expostulates on inconstancy; reproves him 
for certain faults; excuses his own silence, and protests his 
undying truth. Such is the general argument, but infinitely 
varied and fulfilled, which he pours along his lines, — 


“too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse.” 


It is astonishing how rich a treatment of friendship these 
poems give. Their wealth does not appear at once. They 
must be perused a great number of times, in favorable moods, 
with absolute attention. Such a study of them, really discern- 
ing all that is in them, will show that they touch with masterly 
stroke almost everything that belongs to the experience in its 
fullest and most diversified form. Of the large number of 
the Sonnets that it would be a delight to adorn these pages 
with, the three that follow must suffice. 


“ Tf thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl, Death, my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor, rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
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Compare them with the bettering of the time ; 
And though they be outstripped by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought ! 

Had my friend’s muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage ; 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style I’ll read, his for his love!” 


How powerfully the spirit of sincerity reveals itself through 
the poetic exaggeration of the foregoing lines, and what a 
fine example they afford of the divine grace that waits on 
modesty ! 

The next piece depicts, with a marvellous power of tender 
delicacy, and truth to experience, the ideal sovereignty of the 
image of a dear friend in the mind. 


‘“¢ When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since cancelled woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end.” 


Who would not willingly suffer the pains of absence and 
suspicion, to receive such protestation as the poet here brings, 
in lines where every kind of skill and worth vies with another 
which shall be first ? 


“¢ O, never say that I was false of heart, 
Though absence seemed my flame to qualify ! 
As easy might I from myself depart, 
As from my soul which in thy breast doth lie : 
That is my home of love: if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels, I return again, 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, — 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
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Never believe, though in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stained, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good: 
For nothing this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all.” 


We are the more resigned to leave the Sonnets with this 
painfully inadequate exposition, because we hope at a future 
time to devote a distinct article to a consideration of their 
autobiographic contents and value. 

Probably the earliest portrayal of friendship in the plays of 
Shakespeare is that of the generous and constant Valentine 
and the false and fickle Proteus, in the ‘“* Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” Valentine is about going abroad, against the argu- 
ments of his comrade : — 


“ Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus ; 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.” 


Proteus rejoins: 


“ Wilt thou begone ? Sweet Valentine, adieu ! 
Think on thy Proteus when thou, haply, seest 
Some rare noteworthy object in thy travel.” 


In his absence Proteus betrays his friend, and plays a per- 
jurer’s part against him. The Duke of Milan asks Valentine 
if he knows the son of Don Antonio. He answers: 


“ T know him as myself; for from our infancy 
We have conversed, and spent our hours together ; 
And though myself have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time, 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection, 
Yet hath Sir Proteus, for that’s his name, 
Made use and fair advantage of his days.” 


Afterwards, learning the base disservice done him by his 
trusted mate, he breaks out on him: 


“ Thou common friend, that’s without faith or love, — 
For such is a friend now, — treacherous man ! 
Thou hast beguiled my hopes ; naught but mine eye 
Could have persuaded me. Now I dare not say 
I have one friend alive ; thou wouldst disprove me. 
Who should be trusted now, when one’s right hand 
Is perjured to the bosom? Proteus, 
I am sorry I must never trust thee more, 
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But count the world a stranger for thy sake. 
The private wound is deepest: O time most accurst ! 
’*Mongst all foes, that a friend should be the worst !” 


Proteus, struck to the heart, exclaims: 


“* My shame and guilt confound me. 
Forgive me, Valentine: if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 

I tender it here; I do as truly suffer, 
As e’er I did commit.” 


Valentine nobly replies: 
“Then I am paid ; 
And once again I do receive thee honest. 
Who by repentance is not satisfied 
Is nor of heaven nor earth; for these are pleased ; 
By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeased.” 


Next comes the pairing communion of Helena and Hermia, 
so inimitably described by the former, when shrinking from a 
threatened breach : — 


‘“‘ Ts all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us, — O, and is all forgot ? 
All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition, 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart, 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 
And will you rend our ancient love asunder ?” 


A still more charming instance of female friendship — 
‘‘ whose loves were dearer than the natural bond of sisters’? — 
is that which joins Celia and Rosalind in “ As You Like It.” 
When Oliver asks “if Rosalind, the Duke’s daughter, be 
banished with her father,’ Charles answers, “0, no; for the 
Duke’s daughter, her cousin, so loves her, — being ever from 
their cradles bred together, —that she would have followed 
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her exile, or have died to stay behind her.” A delicious, 
confidential dialogue follows between the two friends. 

“Cel. Why, cousin; why, Rosalind; Cupid have mercy ! — Not a word? 

** Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 

“Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be cast away upon curs, throw 
some of them at me; come, lame me with reasons. 

“ Ros. Then there were two cousins laid up.” 


The usurper now comes in, full of anger. 


“ Duke. Mistress, despatch you with your safest haste, 
And get you from our court. 

“ Ros. Me, uncle ? 

“ Duke. You, cousin. 


“ Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 
“ Duke. Ay, Celia; we stayed her for your sake, 
Else had she with her father ranged along. 
“ Cel. I did not then entreat to have her stay ; 
It was your pleasure, and your own remorse. 
I was too young that time to value her ; 
But now I know her. If she be a traitor, 
Why, so am I; we still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, learned, played, ate together ; 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable. 
“« Duke. She is too subtle for thee ; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool: she robs thee of thy name ; 
And thou wilt show more bright, and seem more virtuous, 
When she is gone. Then open not thy lips.” 


It is beautiful to see how utterly the detestable meanness of 
this appeal fails of its intended effect on the noble and indig- 
nant Celia. As soon as the Duke retires, she embraces her 
friend, and cries : 


“O my poor Rosalind! whither wilt thou go ? 
Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee mine. 
1 charge thee, be not thou more grieved than I am. 

‘“« Ros. I have more cause. 

“ Cel. Thou hast not, cousin : 
Prythee, be cheerful. Know’st thou not, the Duke 
Hath banished me, his daughter ? 

“ Ros. That he hath not. 

“Cel. No? hath not? Rosalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth me that thou and I am one: 
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Shall we be sundered ? Shall we part, sweet girl ? 
No; let my father seek another heir. 

Therefore, devise with me how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us: 

And do not seek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out. 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 

Say what thou canst, I'll go along with thee.” 

In the “ Merchant of Venice,” the friendship of the sad, 
noble, good, old Antonio, and the bright, graceful, high, young 
Bassanio, is every way rich in beauty; but there is nothing 
connected with it more delightful, than the manner in which 
it is reflected in the bearing and remarks of those around. 
Although entirely unobtrusive, it is so profound, exerts such 
@ charm, that they all unconsciously become mirrors of it. 
And the exhibition of their direct relation and intercourse 
may challenge comparison with anything else of the kind in 
literature. Not a word is above or below the moderation of 
nature and life, and every line seems to breathe the very 
fragrance of truth and love into the soul of the reader. How 
finely their first appearance and conversation, at the close of 
the first scene, prepare us for what is to come! Through the 
aid of Antonio, Bassanio gets an outfit from Shylock, and goes 
to Belmont. He is fortunate, and wins the hand of Portia. 
In the midst of his joy, Salerio brings a letter from Antonio. 
Bassanio eagerly cries to him: 


“ Ere I ope his letter, 
I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth.” 


Gratiano converses with Salerio, and Portia watches Bas- 
sanio while he reads. 


“ Portia. There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper, 
That steal the color frepm Bassanio’s cheek : 
Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse ? 
With leave, Bassanio; I am half yourself, 
And I must freely have the half of anything 
That this same paper brings you. 

“ Bass. O sweet Portia 
Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 
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Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 

How much I was a braggart. When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should have told you 
That I was worse than nothing ; for, indeed, 

I have engaged myself to a dear friend, 
Engaged my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady ; 
The paper as the body of my friend, 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 

Issuing life-blood. — But is it true, Salerio ? 
Have all his ventures failed ? What, not one hit ? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India ? 

And not one vessel ’scape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks ? 


“ Sale. Not one, my lord. 


“ Por. Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble ? 
‘“‘ Bass. The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honor more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 


“ Por. What sum owes he the Jew ? : 
“ Bass. For me, three thousand ducats. 
“ Por. What, no more ? 


Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 

Should lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault. 


But let me hear the letter of your friend.” 


Bassanio then reads the letter from Antonio, pathetic 
enough to distil tears out of stones: — 


“ Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried, my creditors grow 
cruel, my estate ts very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit ; and since, 
in paying it, it ts impossible I should live, all debts are cleared between 
you and I, if I might but see you at my death: notwithstanding, use 


your pleasure; if your love do not persuade you to come, let not my 
letter.” 


Well might Portia burst forth : 


“O love, despatch all business, and be gone.” 
’ ss) 
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In the next scene Antonio says: 


“These griefs and losses have so *bated me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. — 

Well, jailer, on. — Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, and then I care not.” 


After Bassanio’s departure with the money, Lorenzo says 


to Portia: 


“* Madam, knew you to whom you show this honor, 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 

How dear a lover of my lord your husband, 

I know you would be prouder of the work 

Than customary bounty can enforce you.” 


She replies, most becomingly : 


“ T never did repent for doing good, 

Nor shall not now ; for in companions 

That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 

Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit ; 
Which makes me think that this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord, 

Must needs be like my lord.” 


In the trial scene, ere the fatal sentence falls, the disguised 
Portia asks Antonio : 


“Come, merchant, have you anything to say ? 

“ Ant. But little; I am armed, and well prepared. 
Give me your hand, Bassanio; fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you: 

For herein fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom. It is still her use 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty ; from which lingering penance 
Of such misery doth she cut me off. 

Commend me to your honorable wife : 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end ; 

Say, how I loved you; speak me fair ir death: 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be j ge, 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 

Repent not you that you shall lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

I'll pay it instantly with all my heart. 
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“ Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife, 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me esteemed above thy life. 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you.” 


When all has turned out happily, the three journey together 
to Belmont. On her threshold Portia meets them, saying, 
‘*¢ You are welcome home, my lord.” 


“ Bass. I thank you, madam: give welcome to my friend. 
This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

‘* Por. You should in all sense be much bound to him, 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

“« Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of. 

“ Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy.” 


The friendship of Cassius and Brutus is very famous, and 
equally admired in the closet and on the stage. 


“ Cass. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as I was wont to have : 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

“ Bru. Cassius, 
Be not deceived : if I have veiled my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late, with passions of some difference : 
But let not therefore my good friends be grieved, 
Nor construe any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 








“ Cass. Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 
“ Bru. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection by some other things. 
* Cass. “Tie just. ..... Therefore prepare to hear. 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
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And after scandal them ; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous.” 


This whole interview, in the second scene of the first act, is 
superb in genius and eloquence. Though it has not been so 
popular, it is not a whit inferior in merit to the celebrated 
tent-scene, where the friends quarrel. 

Of this latter scene the conclusion can never fail to move 
even the most ordinary reader. 


“ Cass. Brutus hath rived my heart : 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
“ Bru. I do not, till you practise them on me. 
“ Cass. You love me not. 
“ Bru. I do not like your faults. 
“ Cass. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
“ Bru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 
“ Cass. Come Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world : 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Checked like a bondman; all his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes !— There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike as thou didst at Cesar; for, I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him better 
Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 
“ Bru. Sheathe your dagger ; 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 
“ Cass. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-tempered, vexeth him ? 
“ Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 
“Cass. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 
“ Bru. And my heart too.” 
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Before the fatal battle they talk over the issue. 


“ Cass. If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together : 
What are you, then, determined to do ? 

“ Bru. Think not that Brutus will go bound to Rome : 
He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun : 
And whether we shall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take. — 
Forever, and forever, farewell, Cassius! 

If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

“ Cass. Forever, and forever, farewell, Brutus! 
If we do meet again, we ’Il smile indeed: 

If not, ’t is true this parting was well made.” 


In the midst of the battle, Brutus, coming upon the dead 
body of his friend, cries : 


“ The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe more tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. 
I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time.” 


The friendship of Antony for Cesar, and of Cesar for 
Brutus also, are depicted in this play with an affecting truth- 
fulness of tone and grandeur of rhetoric unparalleled by any 
other author. 


“OQ, pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times.” 


“O mighty Cesar! Dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ?” 


“ Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me.” 


“ You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on; 
’T was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through ; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made ! 


19* 
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Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cesar loved him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him. Then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell.” 


‘“ Timon of Athens” is, in the form of drama, a dissertation 
on false friendship. It is a terrible reading of human nature, 
a dire leaf out of life, an appalling revelation of a certain 
style and phase of character and experience. Never before or 
since has so tremendous a sermon been preached on flattery, 
ingratitude, the poisoning of a generous soul into misan- 
thropy. In it is 


“Shaped out a man 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment.” 


Crowned is he with youth and grace, state and wealth: ser- 
vants, rivals, aspirants, all 
“‘ Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 
Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear, 


Make sacred even his stirrup, and through him 
Drink the free air.” 


Judging them from himself, the noble-hearted Timon deems 
all his parasites sincere lovers of his person and devoted cour- 
tiers of virtue; and he heaps gifts and favors on them with 
unstinting hand. When one of them assures him that they 
wish nothing so much as that he would once use their hearts 
that they might approve their zeal, he thus eloquently re- 
plies : — 


« O, no doubt, my good friends, but the gods themselves have provid- 
ed that I shall have much help from you. How had you been my 
friends else? Why have you that charitable title from thousands, did 
you not chiefly belong to my heart? I have told more of you to my- 
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self, than you can with modesty speak in your own behalf. O, you 
gods, think I, what need we have any friends, if we should never have 
need of them? They were the most needless creatures living, and 
would most resemble sweet instruments hung up in cases, that keep 
their sounds to themselves. I have often wished myself poorer that I 
might come nearer to you. We are born to do benefits; and what 
better or properer can we call our own, than the riches of our friends ?” 


An opportunity is soon afforded to test their sincerity, for 
his estate is lavished away, and his creditors clamor at his 
gates. When his faithful steward weeps at his master’s ruin, 
the confiding Timon exclaims : 


“ Canst thou the conscience lack 
To think I shall lack friends? Secure thy heart ; 
If I would broach the vessels of my love, 

And try the argument of hearts by borrowing, 
Men and men’s fortunes could I frankly use.” 


He sends out his servants to his most intimate comrades, 
whom he has loaded with a thousand benefits. They all evade 
his requests. The variety of their lying excuses illustrates 
their common treachery. The messengers return empty- 
handed. The amazed Timon learns that, under the touch- 
stone of his want, all his friends have proved base metal. 
Disgust, rage, and despair contend in his breast. His credu- 
lous prodigality, which was a weakness, though a kindly one, 
not based on discriminating principle, but on careless sym- 
pathy, leaves him exposed to the opposite extreme. He now 
loathes and hates as abundantly as he trusted and loved before. 
In his disaster and desertion, to his cynical view, all mankind 
present hearts of iron full of treason and malice; as in his 
prosperity, to his complacent gaze, they brought pure and 
lofty hearts full of disinterested friendship. He breaks into 
curses on these cap-and-knee slaves, time’s flies, trencher- 
friends, mouth-lovers. Strangers, looking on Timon’s ruin, 
and the heartless infamy of the parasites, feelingly express 
their pity for him and their scorn for them : — 


“ Why, this 
Is the world’s soul ; and just of the same piece 
Is every flatterer’s spirit. Who can call him 
His friend, that dips in the same dish ?” 
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His servants moralize among themselves : — 


** So noble a master fallen! All gone! and not 
One friend, to take his fortune by the arm 
And go along with him ! — As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Slink all away ; leave their false vows with him, 
Like empty purses picked ; and his poor self, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 
With his disease of all-shunned poverty, 
Walks, like contempt. alone.” 


A powerful contrast is made by the extremes of magnani- 
mous honesty and love in the faithful steward, Flavius, who 
would support his master in his calamity, and of detestable 
malignity in the ferocious dog Apemantus, who seems to cher- 
ish savage hate and contempt for their own sakes. Musing 
on the despised and ruinous state of his lord, a monument of 
good deeds evilly bestowed, the good Flavius breaks out : — 


“ What viler thing upon the earth than friends, 
Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends ! ” 


“Q, the fierce wretchedness that glory brings us ! 


Who’d be so mocked with glory ? or to live 

But in a dream of friendship ? 

To have his pomp, and all what state compounds, 
But only painted, like his varnished friends ? 
Poor, honest lord, brought low by his own heart, 
Undone by goodness! Strange, unusual blood, 
When man’s worst sin is, he does too much good ! 
Who then dares to be half so kind again ? 

For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men.” 


Ere this man, who “never knew the middle of humanity, 
but the extremity of both ends,” dies, he prepares his tomb 
on the hem of the sea, and sends word to the Athenians : — 

“ Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 
Whom once a day with his embossed froth 


The turbulent surge shall cover ; thither come, 
And let my gravestone be your oracle.” 


When Alcibiades peruses the bitter epitaph which the un- 
happy misanthrope had left on his tomb, he says: 
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“ These well express in thee thy latter spirits. 
Though thou abhorr’dst in us our human griefs, 
Scorn’dst our brains’ flow, and those our droplets which 
From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave, on faults forgiven.” 


The penetrating melancholy and lacerating earnestness with 
which, in this whole play, and in oft-repeated instances in his 
other plays, Shakespeare portrays and denounces false friend- 
ship, unkindness, and ingratitude, compel the conviction that 
he must himself, at some period of his life, have undergone 
some most painful and indelible experience of the kind. 
Such heart-rending expressions, and so recurrent, could never 
have sprung from mere interpretative insight unquickened by 
revivescent motions. 

Lastly, Shakespeare gives us, as a pair of friends, Hamlet 
and Horatio. The deep-hearted, metaphysical prince was of a 
make and mood that could not live without sympathetic con- 
fiding. From his heart to the hearts of his comrades led 
“the beaten way of friendship.” How movingly he conjures 
his old schoolfellows, ‘* by the rights of our fellowship, by the 
consonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-pre- 
served love, and by what more dear a better proposer could 
charge you withal, be even and direct with me!” Fit com- 
munion he found with the accomplished companion whom he 
loved so well, the scholarly and thoughtful Horatio, who 
meets him in precisely the spirit adapted to soothe, encour- 
age, and bless his o’er-fraught mind, a spirit at once of lov- 
ing deference and of manly frankness. 

“ Ham. Thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here about my heart: but it 
is no matter. 

“ Hor. Nay, good my lord — 

“ Ham. It is but foolery 

“ Hor. If your mind dislike anything, obey it. ..... 

“ Ham. Not a whit; we defy augury. There is a special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow.” 

And then what a soulful aroma breathes in the frank words, 
which one can hardly read without being made both sad and 
glad ! 

“ Ham. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 


“ Hor. O, my dear lord! 
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“ Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter : 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits, 
To feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor be flattered ? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear ? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish her election, 
She hath sealed thee for herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blessed are those, 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 


In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.” 


The tragedy is closing. The envenomed point has done its 
work. 
“‘ Ham. You that look pale, and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 
Had I but time — O, I could tell you — 
But let it be. Horatio,..... 
Report me and my cause aright. 
“ Hor. Never, believe it. Here’s yet some liquor left. 
“ Ham. Give me the cup ; — let go, — by heaven, I'll have it ! 
O God! Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story....... O, I die, Horatio ! 
The potent poison quite o’ercrows my spirit. 
° ‘ ; The rest is silence. 
“ Hor. Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest !” 
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Art. V.—NEW READINGS OF THE PSALMS. 


1. A Translation of the Syriac Peshito Version of the Psalms of David ; 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. ANDREW 
Ouiver, M.A. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. xiv., 331. 


2. Zur Textkritik der Psalmen. Von Emit FR. Juv. v. ORTENBERG. 


Halle: Verlag von Richard Muehlmann. 1861. 8vo. pp. 
viii. 30. 


Ir the Psalms of David are not thoroughly understood, it is 
not from lack of critical aids. No age of the Church has 
failed to furnish its quota of illustration of these sacred lyrics. 
In version, and paraphrase, and emendation, and comment, 
exegetical, mystical, musical, and practical, ingenuity would 
seem to have found out all that can be known of the Psalter, 
were it not that every year gives something new. The ‘Songs 
of the Unity,” a collection in use in one of our newer churches, 
show an originality in the arrangement of David’s verse hardly 
less marked than that of the old Puritan Psalm-books. A 
century and a half ago, Le Long, in his “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” 
could number five hundred commentaries on the book of the 
Psalms, not counting those which made part of more extensive 
critical survey, or were monographs upon single psalms. Of 
these last, the number is very large. It seems to have been 
the delight of the painful preachers of the seventeenth century 
to exhibit these divine poems in endless changes and in all 
possible lights. A manuscript indorsement on the fly-leaf of a 
volume in our possession, by ‘ that late faithfull and worthy 
minister of Jesus Christ, Mr. Arthur Hildersam,” informs us 
that he spent six years and three months, from September, 
1625, to December, 1631, in preparing “ CLI. Lectures upon 
the LI. Psalme.” A patient student would need more than 
six years and three months to read, mark, and inwardly digest 
the logic and the learning of his 880 folio pages. 

If there were five hundred commentaries upon the Psalter 
in the early part of the last century, what a multitude now, 
since the revival of Biblical studies! What shall we say of 
the four volumes of Hupfeld, finished during the last year, 
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which have added many things to the two volumes of Delitsch, 
finished during the year before the last? Doubtless some new 
work will speedily appear, which shall supersede even these 
exhaustive treatises. There is no fear of working this mine 
clean of ore. The more it is wrought, the more there is in it 
to be wrought. Itis our purpose in this short article only to 
call attention to two specimens of critical aid which have re- 
cently appeared, one of them the offering of an American 
scholar. We are not competent to pronounce upon the faith- 
fulness of Mr. Oliver’s translation of the Syriac Psalter; and 
probably very few of those who are called to enjoy its idio- 
matic English will venture to say that they know it to be an 
exact rendering of the Aramean script. In the absence of all 
contradiction, we shall presume that the translation is as accu- 
rate as the long labor of a quiet student could make it, and is 
as good as we shall be likely to get. The translator candidly 
confesses that he has sometimes allowed himself, for the sake 
of his English style, to make ‘“ verbal variations’ from the 
original (Ps. x. 8, 9, for instance), not altering the “ sense 
of the original.”” It would have been better, as we think, to 
have rendered the words in their exact meaning, and to have 
allowed readers to judge from these the original sense. We 
differ, too, from the translator, as to the fitness of giving the 
‘‘ titles’ of the Psalms, which have no claim to genuineness, 
and, so far from being ‘interesting as an ancient commen- 
tary,” are in most instances incorrect, and in some instances 
ludicrously absurd ;— as where Psalm vii. is styled a ‘* Confes- 
sion of the Trinity,’ and Psalm xxxii. is said to be “ concern- 
ing the offence of Adam, who presumptuously sinned.” These 
titles detract from the value of the genuine Peshito as a com- 
ment upon the Hebrew text. They are at best only a com- 
ment upon a comment. We are glad to notice that, though 
Mr. Oliver gives them for what they are, worth, he does not 
commit himself to their defence. That he is himself a careful 
Biblical student in Greek and in Hebrew, is proved by the 
correctness, as well as by the number, of his citations. He 
has produced a very creditable and valuable book. 

The Syriac Peshito has always been regarded by scholars 
as very important in the interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
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tures. It gives the Scripture as it was read by Syrian Chris- 
tians in an age when some had memory of the Apostles of 
Christ. Its singular harmony with the Alexandrian version 
is an incidental confirmation of the influence of that version 
upon the opinions of the Jews; while the occasional varia- 
tions prove that it is a translation from the original, and not 
from the Greek of the Seventy. Mr. Oliver, in his notes, is 
careful to mark the points of resemblance or difference between 
these versions, where they vary from the Hebrew or from the 
English of our authorized version; and his explanations of 
the probable cause of the variations are always plausible, and 
frequently convincing. At the time when the Peshito was 
made, the Masoretic notation of vowel-sounds had not been 
invented, and the same letters might signify ideas quite differ- 
ent, as they were sounded in combination. An instance of 
this is found in Psalm vii. 11. By mistaking the word °) 
for 5s), the translator has exactly reversed the meaning. 
The Psalmist says that God is angry with the wicked, while 
the Peshito and the Septuagint say that he is not angry. 
The Vulgate version, while it usually follows implicitly the 
Alexandrine rendering, gets over the difficulty here by a con- 
venient question, —‘‘ numquid irascitur per singulos dies ?” 
Another instance of the kind is in Psalm Ixxii. 12, where the 
confusion of 1# with y1%) entirely alters the sense. Perhaps 
the larger part of the variations of the Peshito from the He- 
brew come from thus mistaking one word for another with pre- 
cisely the same letters. This transforms “‘ singers” to “ prin- 
ces” (Ixviii. 25), the ‘* stout-hearted”’ to the “ foolish-hearted ”’ 
(ixxvi. 5), “unite” to “rejoice”? (Ixxxvi. 11), “ waves” 
to “ purity” (xciii.3). The most singular case of this kind 
is in Psalm xxix. 1, which in the Peshito reads, “ Bring 
young rams unto the Lord; offer unto the Lord praise and 
glory,’ — where the common English version translates quite 
correctly, ‘*‘ Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto the 
Lord glory and strength.” It needed but the addition of a 
*“‘jot”’ to change the sons of God to the sons of an antelope. 
It is remarkable that the Septuagint keeps both ideas; and 
on the fifth day of the month, at evening prayer, in all the 
Episcopal churches of England and America, “ the sons of 
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the mighty” are earnestly urged “ to bring young rams unto 
the Lord.’”’ The exhortation does not seem to be habitually 
obeyed. 

Another source of error in the variations of the Peshito 
and Septuagint from the Hebrew, which Mr. Oliver’s notes 
point out, is in the transposition of letters, quite natural in 
hasty transcription. That convenient text, so much used 
during the last year in patriotic pulpits, “‘ In the name of our 
God we will set up our banners” (Ps. xx. 5), becomes in 
the Syriac rendering, “In the name of our God shall we be 
exalted ”’ ;—— because the place of the middle consonants was 
accidentally changed in the word “ Nidgol.”? The “ words of 
my roaring,” in xxii. 1, are softened in the Syriac to the 
““ words of my offences,” exhibiting the Psalmist in a more 
pleasing, if in a less honorable position, because Aleph and 
Gimel changed their places in the word “ Saagathi”’; and in 
lxii. 10, the Peshito, by a simple transposition of Beth and 
He in the word Tehbalu, alters vanity in robbery to the love 
of robbery. This transposition of letters is a very frequent 
source of error. 

Hardly less frequent is the addition, alteration, omission, 
and substitution of letters. That “well” in the valley of 
Baca becomes a “ dwelling-place”’ only by the prolongation 
of the Yod to the Vau. The light that “‘¢s sown for the 
righteous” has “ sprung up,’ in the Syriac version, by the 
change of Ayin to He. One consonant left out from the 
word Meholala in cii. 8, makes, in the Syriac version, the 
disconsolate Psalmist to say that those who praise him are 
sworn against him, where the original more consistently 
gives it, “they that are mad against me.” The change of 
one letter makes an entire change in the idea of xviii. 34, — 
the ‘“‘ bow of steel broken by mine arms” becomes “ hath 
strengthened mine arms like a bow of steel.” For the same 
reason, ** Thou hast heard me from the horns of the uni- 
corns’? becomes “my humility from the horn that is ex- 
alted.”” We might multiply instances of this kind almost 
indefinitely. 

In general, the Syriac renderings are no improvement upon 
the original, weakening rather than strengthening the idea of 
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the passage. “Thou, O Lord, shalt make me to dwell in 
tranquillity,” is not a good exchange for ‘‘ Thou, O Lord, only 
makest me dwell in safety.” In the “ Prayer of Moses, the 
man of God,’”’ which is here only “a Psalm of Moses,” the 
changes which the Peshito makes do not lend dignity or 
music to the solemn sentences. The main idea in the second 
verse is substantially the same in the version as in the origi- 
nal, but how much more feeble the expression, —‘ Before 
the mountains were conceived, and before the earth brought 
forth, and before the foundations of the world were laid, from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.” A strange altera- 
tion is that which substitutes for the rushing “ flood” and the 
“sleep,” the sentence, “ Their generations shall continue a 
year.” Our “ secret sins in the light of thy countenance ”’ 
becomes “ Renew our youth in the light of thy countenance.” 
Almost ludicrous is the substitution for the ‘tale that is 
told”’ of the years of man (not quite so bad, however, as 
that which we noticed in a recent issue in the article on the 
alteration of hymns). The Peshito reads, ‘“‘Our years come 
to an end like a spider’s web”’; a comparison which would 
seem greatly to increase their length, since a spider’s web is, 
of all fabrics, the most difficult to measure. The Septuagint 
adopts this rendering, and the Vulgate follows it, varying the 
idea to read, “* Anni nostri sicut aranea meditabuntur.”’ 

In some of the Psalms, as, for instance, in the favorite ciii., 
the Syriac version keeps very close to the Hebrew. In this 
Psalm the Syriac is nearer to the sense of the original than 
the fine Latin of Sebastian Castellio, or than the English of 
our common version. In Psalm Ixxviii., on the contrary, the 
Dinner Song of Cambridge Commencement from time imme- 
morial, the variations of the Syriac are very numerous and 
wide, and in this Psalm the variations give more spirit to the 
recital. It makes the picture more distinct to say (verse 8), 
‘¢The children of Ephraim, who stretched the string and shot 
with the bow, and yet turned back in the day of battle,” and 
makes the disgrace of their cowardice greater. In verse 41, 
it adds force to the thought to say that ‘ they provoked the 
Holy One of Israel.” The rendering in our version, ‘‘ They 
limited the Holy One of Israel,” is very weak. And in all the 
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description of the Egyptian plagues, the Syriac is spirited. 
Perhaps some will prefer the more familiar rendering, in verse 
63, ‘*Their maidens were not given to marriage,” to that of 
the Peshito, ‘‘ Their maidens were sorely afflicted”; yet the 
connection shows why the maidens were afflicted, — that the 
‘‘fire consumed their young men.” The Syriac not only 
shows the calamity, but the resulting distress of mind from 
this necessity of perpetual maidenhood. 

As an example of entire change of meaning in the Syriac 
version, we may take Psalm cxxxix., numbered in this 
version cxxxviil., “If I take the wings of the morning,” 
(verse 9,) becomes here, “If I lift up my wings like the 
eagle.” The Psalmist says, (verse 11,) “I said, surely the 
darkness shall cover me,” but the translator has it, ‘I said, 
the darkness shall be light to me,” — the very thing which the 
Psalmist deprecated. It is impossible to recognize the idea of 
verse 16—‘“‘ Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being un- 
perfect ; and in thy book all my members were written, which 
in continuance were fashioned, while yet there was none of 
them ’’ —in these words from the Syriac: ‘‘ Mine eyes have seen 
my recompense ; in thy books shall all these things be written. 
Behold the days are shortened and there is no man in them.” 
Strangely changed, too, is the 17th verse : — Hebrew, ‘‘ How 
precious are thy thoughts unto me”; Syriac, “‘ Very dear 
unto me are they that love thee.’”’ As the same word in 
Hebrew means “ thy thoughts” and “ thy friends,” the mis- 
take of the translator was natural. This mistake once made, 
it was easy to mistake in the next clause the word “sum” 
for ‘rulers,’ the same Hebrew term representing both ideas. 
The nonsense here, however, becomes palpable. The Psalm- 
ist states gravely that the rulers of God’s friends, should he 
number them, ‘‘ would be more than the sand” ;—a some- 
what extravagant transfer to heaven of the democratic prin- 
ciple. One variation which appears in Mr. Oliver’s rendering 
of this Psalm, we are inclined to think, was not made in the 
original Syriac, especially as he has not noted any change 
here from the meaning of the Hebrew, — “‘ Thou knowest my 
down-setting and mine uprising.” The change of a letter in 
the English word sitting makes a singular change in the idea. 
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The Peshito contains, like the Hebrew, 150 Psalms, which 
complete its proper collection. The order, however, differs 
somewhat from the Hebrew, as well as from the Septuagint 
and Vulgate. As far as Psalm cxiv., the Hebrew and the 
Syriac numberings are identical. The Syriac joins Psalm 
exy. to cxiv.; and afterward restores the order by dividing 
Psalm cxlvi., so that the last four Psalms are again the same 
as those in the Hebrew. The collection is conveniently di- 
vided and subdivided ; and at the close, we have the concise 
statement, ‘‘ The one hundred and fifty Psalms are ended. 
There are five Books, fifteen Grades, sixty Lauds, and four 
thousand -eight hundred and thirty-two Verses. There are 
those who have added twelve others, but we need them not.”’ 
Precisely what ‘“ Grades” and ‘ Lauds” are, we are not 
told. The translator conjectures that they have something to 
do with musical arrangement and the ritual service. Accord- 
ing to the last sentence, additional Psalms are not needed. 
Yet the Syriac version, like the Alexandrine, appends one of 
these superfluous songs, the Psalm which David sang when he 
contended alone with Goliath. In style and dignity, this pro- 
duction is quite unlike those in the lawful collection. It is 
not found, we believe, in any modern translation of the Bible, 
even as an apocryphal production. The Syriac and the Greek 
of this Psalm are in close resemblance, though there are one 
or two slight differences which Mr. Oliver’s notes have failed 
to mark. We give the Psalm in full as he has rendered it. 


“PSALM CLI. This Psalm, peculiar to David, is additional ; nor is 
it found in all the copies. — David sang it when he contended alone 
with Goliath. 


1 I was the smallest among my brethren, and a boy in my father’s house ; 
I fed my father’s flocks. 

2 My hands made the organ, and my fingers framed the harp. 

3 And who shall show it to my Lord? He is the Lord, and he is my 

God. 

4 He sent his angel, and took me from my father’s sheep; and anointed 
me with the oil of his anointing. 

5 My brethren were fair and tall; but the Lord delighted not in them. 

6 I went forth to meet the Philistine ; and he cursed me by his idols. 

But I, when I had drawn his sword, cut off his head, and took away the 

reproach from the children of Israel.” 


20 * 


~] 
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In speaking of the variations of the Syriac from the Hebrew 
text, we have suggested that these probably and naturally 
arose very often through the misplacing of letters. There is 
a class of critics in Germany, whose aim it is, by emendation 
and restoration of the Hebrew text, to bring out a more con- 
sistent sense than has usually been found in obscure and con- 
tradictory passages. The latest instance in this kind of labor 
which has come under our notice is a small work of Emil von 
Ortenberg, in which he attempts, by conjectural rearrange- 
ment of the text, to show what is the true meaning of several 
of the Psalms. Von Ortenberg’s sympathies are with the 
orthodox rather than with the rationalist party. He praises 
Olshausen and Delitsch as the eminent masters in sacred criti- 
cism, and the apparent boldness of his own speculation has in 
it no temper of destructiveness. His conjectures are all rev- 
erent, and he does not wish that one jot or tittle shall be sep- 
arated from the text. He claims only the right to place the 
Hebrew letters, without any needless forcing, where, accord- 
ing to the signification of the passage, they seem naturally to 
belong. If a letter at the end of a word will make better 
sense for the passage when set in the beginning of the next 
word, he puts it there. If the transposition of similar letters 
in a word will make better sense, he does not hesitate to 
transpose them. If, by altering the position of clauses and 
sentences, he can make the whole more harmonious, he is not 
afraid to do that. What Mr. J. Payne Collier has done for 
the text of Shakespeare, Von Ortenberg has attempted in the 
Hebrew Psalter. Some of his experiments are certainly of 
doubtful value; yet, in several instances, his new reading is 
an improvement upon the common reading. He has applied 
‘this principle of correction to not less than twenty of the 
Psalms, in some cases only to a single clause, in others to 
several verses in the Psalms. It would be a needless trial of 
the patience of our readers to explain fully the critical rea- 
sons of all these changes; to show why, in Psalm xvi. 3, he 
alters 727 7283 to 7993 7¥0s, taking the first letter from one 
word, and putting it on to the other; or how, by leaving 
out the word 01535 in the last clause of Psalm xxxii. 9, and 
recombining the remaining words, the passage becomes intel- 
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ligible. We give only a few instances of the results of Von 
Ortenberg’s conjectures, without dwelling upon the process by 
which he has come to these results. The passage just men- 
tioned (Psalm xxxii. 9) is one instance where the result of 
this conjectural criticism is good. The passage in our com- 
mon version is certainly strange enough. ‘“ Be ye not as the 
horse or as the mule, which have no understanding ; whose 
mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, lest they come 
near unto thee.” This is not the reason why bits are put in 
the horses’ mouths, or bridles upon their heads, to keep them 
away from men. They are treated thus, that they may be 
“broken”? into the service of men. This forcible method 
must supply their want of quick insight. Because the mule 
and horse cannot see their proper function, they must be 
bridled and bitted. It is evident that the Syriac translator 
was puzzled by this new statement about the horse and mule, 
that they were dangerous to man, and to be kept away from 
him. His rendering, however, does not get rid of the dif- 
ficulty: “Whom men restrain with the bridle from their 
youth, nor do they come nigh unto him.” But when we 
translate the passage from Von Ortenberg’s new arrangement 
of the words, it at once becomes reasonable, and fits as an 
illustration to the rest of the Psalm. The sinner is exhorted 
here to a willing submission, — not to stay away from God with 
a rebellious heart, until hard discipline shall subdue him ; to 
have that better spirit, that wisdom of soul, which yields at 
once. 
‘“‘ Be not as the horse 
Or as the mule, — without intelligence : 


With rein and bit must he be managed, 
Until he can be led up to thee.” 


This shows us the bit and the bridle in their proper use. 

But not to dwell upon. particular passages, we may take as 
a whole three Psalms, in which Von Ortenberg has changed 
the general structure, to show the results of this method, — 
Psalms xlv., xlix., and Ixxx. Psalm xlv. is one of the so- 
called ‘‘ Messianic’? Psalms, and is quoted as such in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Yet the commentators have not 
failed to notice confusion and tautology in its parts, quite dif- 
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ferent from that repetition of the ground tone, the ‘ motive,” 
of the Psalm, which we find in several of the “ songs of 
praise.” This is a “ Song of loves.” Omitting all prelimi- 
nary observations, we give the Psalm as Von Ortenberg has 
arranged it, in parallel columns, and with the place of the 
verses changed. It will be observed that he reckons the 
superscription as the first verse, and that accordingly the 
numbers are slightly varied from their place in our version. 
There is a parallelism in thought and style in the verses which 
are set over against each other. And no one can doubt, that 
the new arrangement makes the Psalm more consistent in its 
parts, and more orderly in its movement. This, too, is one 
of the Psalms in which the Syriac varies widely from the 
Hebrew; and some of its variations fairly support the new 
conjectural reading. 


PSALM XLYV. 








2 My heart exults; fair words will I speak ! 
My work is for the king; my tongue is the pen of a swift writer. 


3 Beautiful art thou before the sons 
of men; upon thy lips sweetness 
is poured ; therefore has God 
blessed thee forever. 

4 Gird thy sword upon thy side, O 
hero ! 

Thy might and thy glory! 


gr 


Triumphant goest thou on, be- 
cause of truth, justice, and 
piety, and wonders will thy 
right hand teach. 

6 Thy sharp arrows, — in the heart 
of the king’s enemies; nations 
fall prostrate beneath thee. 

7 Thy God-throne stands forever ; 

A sceptre of right is the sceptre of 

thy kingdom. 


8 Thou lovest justice and hatest 
crime ; 
Therefore God has thee anointed, 
Thy God, with oil of joy above thy 
brethren. 


14 A splendid show is the king’s 
daughter within. 
Of golden cloth is her garment. 


15 In groups they are led up to the 
king. 

Maidens behind her, her playmates 
are brought to thee. 

16 They are led up in joy and re- 
joicing, 

They come into the palace of the 
king. 

10 The queen has placed herself at 
thy right hand, in the gold of 
Ophir. 

11 Hear, daughter, and hearken and 
incline thine ear, 

And forget thy people and thy 
father’s house. 

12 The king longs after thy beauty, 

For he is thy lord; incline thee 
unto him. 
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9 Myrrh and aloes, cassia are all thy 17 In thy father’s stead shall come 


garments ; forth thy sons. 

From ivory palaces delights thee Thou wilt as princes set them in 
the play of lutes. all the land. 

13 King’s daughters with thine in- 18 I will praise thy name from gener- 

signia, ation to generation, 

And the daughter of Tyre with Therefore shall the people praise 
gifts, ; thee for ever and ever. 

The richest of the people court 
thy favor. 


In Psalm xlv. the changes which Von Ortenberg has made 
in the text are numerous, and, as some may think, too arbi- 
trary to have weight. His dealing with Psalm xlix. is much 
less radical. He leaves out a single verse, which the other 
translators had been compelled to put in parentheses; and 
is able, with a very few verbal changes, to make all the 
difficulties and obscurity of the Psalm disappear. As we 
have it in our version, it is a ‘¢ dark saying,” in more senses 
than one. Not only is verse 8 of our version (which Von 
Ortenberg calls simply a marginal comment, suggested by 
Exodus xxi. 30) superfluous, but verse 11, as we read it, 
makes nonsense. What can we make of the statement, ‘* This 
their way is their folly; yet their posterity approve their say- 
ings’? It is just what their posterity would not be likely 
to do. And why, in verse 14, do we learn that the “ upright 
shall have dominion in the morning” over the rich when they 
are dead? The whole Psalm, as we read it, is confused. We 
get the general idea that a rich man is a fool, in thinking that 
his riches will save him from death, and that worldly pros- 
perity is all vain and uncertain; but we do not find that even 
lyric flow which properly belongs to a Psalm of this kind. 
Our critic’s conjectures, without doing serious harm to the 
text, give to it this lyric flow and progress. We see the art 
of the composer, the even measure, the balanced periods, and 
the returning refrain,—the introduction, the burden of the 
song, and the conclusion of the whole matter. The dark say- 
ing becomes clear, and the harp opens this secret meditation. 
If the conjecture here is not well founded, it is at least well 
conceived. 


*“ Se non e vero, e ben trovato.” 
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PSALM XLIX. 


2 Hear this, all people, Hearken, all dwellers on the earth. 
3 Children of men, and sons of man, Rich and poor together. 
4 My mouth shall speak fulness of wisdom, And the thought of my heart is 


understanding. 


5 My ear I incline to the song, With the lute I open my riddle. 


6 Why should I fear in the days of 
evil, 
When upon my heels iniquity is 
pressing, 
7 Those who trust in their posses- 
sions, 
And boast of their abundant rich- 
es ? 
8 Verily, no one ransoms himself, 
Or gives to God his gold of quit- 
tance, 
10 That he may live on forever 
And not see the grave. 


11 For he sees that wise men die, 
Like fools and idiots they fall ; 


12 The graves are their eternal home, 
Their resting-place from age to 
age, 


With their names named they their 
property, 
And leave to others their posses- 
sions. 
13 Man in glory has no abiding-place ; 
He is like the beasts which are 
dumb. 


14 This is their way, in whom folly 
dwells ; 
And their sons hasten on after 
them. 
15 Like sheep they are sent down to 
hell, and death will feed on them. 
Their form will waste, hell shall be 
their dwelling. 
16 Verily, God my soul will ransom 
From hell, to take me to himself. 


17 Fear not when one becomes rich, 
When the glory of his house in- 
creases ; 
18 For he takes away nothing at his 
death, 
His glory goes not after him. 
19 If he blessed himself in his life- 
time. 
And they praise thee, that thou 
doest well to thyself, 
20 Thou wilt come to the generation 
of the fathers, 
Who forever see not the light. 


21 Man in glory, yet without intelli- 
gence, 
Is like the beasts, which are dumb. 


In this rendering of the Psalm, the first four verses are in- 


troductory. The remaining verses are given in parallel pas- 
sages; and, in place of verse 9, which is entirely omitted, 
as no part of the original Psalm, verse 12 is represented as 
double, so that there are eight verses in each column. Of these 
the third and the eighth in each column closely correspond, 
and are the emphatic verses. On one side we read that No 
one ransoms himself; on the other side, God will ransom 
my soul. On one side, it is Man in glory, with no abiding- 
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place ; on the other, Man in glory, with no understanding. 
And in all the parallel passages it is easy to trace a subtile 
contrast of expression and thought. 

Psalm Ixxx. is one of the most intelligible in our collec- 
tion. Superficially read, there seems to be no difficulty in it. 
It recites God’s doings with the ancient people, and the mis- 
fortunes which have come upon the vine planted by God’s 
hand, and calls earnestly upon him to save and rescue his 
choicest work. Yet when we examine critically, we find 
passages in this very simple Psalm which are perplexing. 
What is meant by that verse, “‘ Thou feedest them with the 
bread of tears; and givest them tears to drink in great meas- 
ure”? Are we to understand the Psalmist as saying that 
tears are the beverage of this people in distress, that they 
literally drink their tears,—a repetition apparently of the 
idea in Psalm xlii.? The 16th verse, too, seems to be out of 
place, to break the connection of the ideas, and to hinder the 
rhythmic movement. Why, moreover, should the vineyard be 
brought in, when Israel is not compared to a vineyard, but 
only toa vine? These difficulties Von Ortenberg gets rid of 
by the change of a few letters and the readjustment of a single 
sentence. And in his arrangement the beauty and consist- 
ency of the Psalm strikingly appear. He arranges the Psalm 
in five portions, of eight lines each, four of which have a simi- 
lar refrain. The first of these is the direct appeal to God as 
the God of the fathers; the second recites the miseries of 
the people; the third shows what the vine was; the fourth 
shows what the vine is; and the fifth shows what the vine will 
be, if God will save it. As here arranged, the Psalm appears 
as a work of the nicest art, and yet beautifully clear and 
simple. 

PSALM LXXX. 


2 O Shepherd of Israel, give ear, 
Thou who leadest Joseph as a sheep-flock ! 
Thou that sittest throned on the cherubim, shine forth 
3 Before Ephraim, and Benjamin, and Manasseh! 
Awake thy heroic strength, 
And hasten to our aid! 
4 God, restore us, 
And let thy face shine, that help may come unto us! 
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5 Jahveh, God of Hosts, how long ? 

At enmity hast thou been with thy people’s prayer ! 
6 In their tears hast thou made them to eat their food, 
And the smallest portion to drink in their tears ! 
Thou madest us to our neighbors a mocking, 
And our enemies set their scorn against us ! 
8 God of Hosts, restore us, 

And let thy face shine, that help may come to us. 


ba | 


9 A vine out of Egypt thou broughtest, 
Didst drive out the heathen, and plant it firm. 
10 Thou gavest room around it, 
It put forth roots and filled the land, 
11 The mountains were covered by its shade, 
And its boughs were like the cedars of God. 
12 It stretched out its branches to the sea, 
And even to the river sources its shoots. 


13 Why didst thou break down its hedges, 
That every wayfarer might pluck from it! 
14 The boar from the forest tears it, 
And the wild beast of the field feeds upon it! 
17 Burned is it with fire, and hacked, — 
And before the terror of thy face it falls to the ground. 
15 God of Hosts, look down again from heaven, and see, 
And visit thy vine and protect it. 


16 Be a protection to that which thy right hand planted, 
And to the shoot, which thou hast set so strongly ! 

18 Let thy hand guard the Man, 
Thy right hand the Son of man! 

19 Save us, and never may we turn aside from thee! 
Give us life, and we will magnify thy name! 

20 Jahveh, God of Hosts, restore us, 
And let thy face shine, that help may come to us! 


This conjectural text-criticism is not, of course, to be com- 
mended as altogether safe. If one may allow his critical fancy 
this license, there is no end to the liberties which may be 
taken with the text. Yet it cannot be doubted that a very 
large proportion of the difficult passages in the Bible owe their 
obscurity to a false reading or a false transcription of the 
original text. That which makes sense out of what seemed 
to be nonsense may be arbitrary ; yet, after all, it does service 
to those who would have the Scripture to be effective. We 
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are not of the class who find sanctification in the repetition 
of words without meaning, though those words be from the 
Scripture, and be arranged into “ proper lessons.”” What pos- 
sible religious benefit can come from repeating these words on 
the seventeenth day of the month ? — ‘I will think upon Rahab 
and Babylon, with them that know me. Behold ye the Philis- 
tines also, and they of Tyre, with the Morians ; lo, there he 
was born.” ‘The Lord shall rehearse, when he writeth up 
the people, that he was born there. The singers also and the 
trumpeters shall he rehearse. All my fresh springs shall be 
in thee.” Will any parrot tongue which utters this glibly put 
meaning into it for any ear that hears? Neither for priest 
nor people can this have any intelligible sense. On the elev- 
enth day of the month, at evening prayer, the people in Epis- 
copal churches declare, with one voice, that their enemies 
‘¢ go to and fro in the evening, grin like a dog, and run about 
through the city.”” Can any who enunciate this tell us how 
a dog grins? Who would imagine that this expression is 
equivalent to the word howl, or that to “ rehearse’ the trum- 
peters is to number them ? 

It will not do for us to be too severe in our judgments of 
the rhymed Puritan versions of the Psalms, when such ab- 
surdities are upheld in the prose versions most commonly in 
use. Those who retain the Psalter in the English Prayer-book, 
hardly one Psalm of which does not in some particular, more 
or less important, misrepresent the original Hebrew text, may 
not complain of those who, in the absence of other aids, use 
their own sense of fitness to restore the text. It is singular 
that, among the propositions of liturgical revision, a new trans- 
lation of the Psalter has not been made prominent. It has 
been urged that the prayers are too many, that the Litany is 
too long, that the Communion service needs alteration, and 
that one of the creeds might be spared; but comparatively 
little stress has been laid upon the restoration of intelligible 
sense to the words borrowed from the book of Hebrew piety. 
The Psalms, as they now are in the Prayer-book, neither rep- 
resent what Christians ought to say, nor what David and the 
rest actually did say. They are neither the words of wisdom 
nor the words of piety. Our authorized version of the Bible 
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has a better Psalter; but here, too, the defects are patent, and 
the mistakes are numerous. Why should the people be con- 
tinually mystified by those words of that eighty-fourth Psalm, 
so beautiful in the opening of public worship, — “ In whose 
heart are the ways of them; who, passing through the valley 
of Baca, make it a well; the rain also filleth the pools,’ — in 
which neither the idea nor the grammar of the Hebrew is 
observed ? 

What is most needed now for the understanding of the 
Psalms is not a fuller commentary, but a better text. This 
book is perhaps the most variously employed of all the books 
of Scripture, oftener read, and by more persons, than any 
other. We ought to have a Psalter for common use which 
shall make the meaning of the Psalms clear without any com- 
mentary. This book of the Bible, being chiefly for devotion, 
is the book which few are disposed to study. Criticism of the 
Psalms is very much like criticism of prayers. It hinders 
that reverent feeling which these sacred effusions should 
arouse and sustain. We cannot stop the flow of religious 
feeling, to inquire into the meaning of all this; the inquiry 
ought to be forestalled. As it is now, there is hardly a Psalm 
that a father can read with his children without pausing for 
comment, if they must follow it intelligently. We remember 
once to have heard in a prayer a famous, but somewhat 
pedantic, doctor of divinity interpret to the people as he 
went on the Greek and Latin phrases which rose so naturally 
to his lips, as the rush of his emotion carried him along. An 
analogous process is that which must make a didactic exercise 
of the morning family worship, and interpret David’s prayers. 
It is the alternative now, whether to use words without mean- 
ing, or to lose the fervor of devotion in waiting to explain the 
words. We know one household in which the Psalter in its 
present form has ceased to be used in the family worship, as 
rather a hinderance than an aid; and the written words of 
uninspired men are preferred to the words of inspiration. 
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Art. VI.—OUR WAR POLICY, AND HOW IT DEALS WITH 
SLAVERY. 


1. The Rebellion Record. Edited by Frank Moore. New York: 
G. P. Putnam. 


2. The Golden Hour. By Moncure D. Conway. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 

3. America before Europe. Principles and Interests. By Count 
AG£NOR DE GaspaRIN. New York: Charles Scribner. 


Amonc the last acts of the late session of Congress, approved, 
with modifications, on the very day of adjournment, was that 
popularly known as the Confiscation Law. This law contains, 
among other provisions, the following : — 

It declares the forfeiture of the property (of real estate, the 
life forfeiture only) of all persons hereafter holding office 
under the Confederate government, or persisting in rebellion 
sixty days after warning by proclamation of the President, — 
which warning was issued on the 25th of July. 

It denounces, as the penalty of treason and rebellion, death, 
or a fine of ten thousand dollars with five years’ imprison- 
ment; in either case, the absolute liberation of slaves, and 
disqualification from holding office under the government of 
the United States. 

It annuls the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law in the 
case of all slaves claimed by persons who have been implicated 
in rebellion against the United States, and forbids any per- 
son employed in the army or navy to decide on any such 
claim. 

It authorizes the President to employ “ persons of African 
descent”’ in the public service for the suppression of the re- 
bellion, in any way he may think proper; and to provide here- 
after for their colonization beyond the limits of the United 
States. 

The most important section of the act, as indicating the 
change wrought in the war policy of our government respect- 
ing slavery, is as follows : — 


“Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That all slaves of persons who 
shall hereafter be engaged in rebellion against the government of the 
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United States, or who shall in any way give aid or comfort thereto, 
escaping from such persons and taking refuge within the lines of the 
army, and all slaves captured from such persons or deserted by them 
and coming under the control of the government of the United States, 
and all slaves of such persons found or being within any place occu- 
pied by rebel forces and afterward occupied by the forces of the 
United States, shall be deemed captives of war, and shall be forever 
free of their servitude, and not again held as slaves.” 


We quote these provisions of the act, and especially the 
last, as showing the farthest limit reached as yet in the di- 
rection of emancipation by our public councils, — the high- 
water mark of antislavery sentiment, as inspiring and guiding 
the national policy. In this regard, it has an historical in- 
terest, apart from its practical effect on the fortunes of slave- 
holders, or on the result of the campaign. It is the extreme 
limit reached, or likely to be reached, in that direction, so 
long as the government is restrained by political precedents 
and constitutional forms. In regard to this very act, grave 
scruples held it back till the very close of the session, and 
made it difficult to be passed at all; and the singular course 
was taken of ingrafting certain amendments to anticipate a 
veto message which would have been sent in to Congress, em- 
bodying the President’s objections, — which provisional veto 
was sent, in fact, along with his signature to the bill, and 
stands as its authentic commentary. 

So long, we say, as the government is restrained by politi- 
cal precedents and constitutional forms. No tradition of our 
public policy has been more tenaciously kept, or more uni- 
formly assented to, than that the national government has no 
jurisdiction over slavery within the States where it exists. 
This has been repeated as a sort of axiom, whenever the topic 
has come up for debate at all. It is affirmed just as emphati- 
cally in the Resolutions of the Chicago Convention, which 
nominated President Lincoln, and in the Inaugural Address 
which was the first spoken word of the Republican party in 
power, as it was ever claimed by Mr. Calhoun, or asserted in any 
Southern State-Rights Convention. The only qualifications 
that have ever been made in regard to it, so far as we know, 
are two, — the argument made in 18386, and again in 1842, by 
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John Quincy Adams, that slavery may be abolished by the war 
power, overriding all State and municipal regulations, and 
limited only by the common law of nations; and, as in the 
present instance, where liberation of slaves is decreed as the 
penalty of a specific crime against the nation. 

The argument was stated by Mr. Adams in these words : — 


“In the authority given to Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States to declare war, all the powers incidental to war are, by 
necessary implication, conferred upon the government of the United 
States. Now, the powers incidental to war are derived, not from their 
internal municipal source, but from the laws and usages of nations. 
Salen There are, in the authority of Congress and of the Executive, 
two classes of powers, altogether different in their nature, and often 
incompatible with each other, —the war power and the peace power. 
The peace power is limited by regulations and restricted by provisions 
prescribed within the Constitution itself. The war power is limited 
only by the laws and usages of nations. This power is tremendous: 
it is strictly constitutional ; but 7¢ breaks down every barrier so anxiously 
erected for the protection of liberty, of property, and of life.” * 

“The pretensions of gentlemen to the sanctity of their municipal 
institutions under a state of actual invasion and of actual war, whether 
servile, civil, or foreign, is wholly unfounded, and the laws of war do, 
in all such cases, take the precedence. I lay this down as the law of 
nations. I say that military authority takes, for the time, the place of 
all municipal institutions, and slavery among the rest ; and that, under 
that state of things, so far from its being true that the States where 
slavery exists have the exclusive management of the subject, not only 
the President of the United States, but the commander of the army, 
has power to order the universal emancipation of the slaves.” f 


For near twenty years of peace and compromise, this argu- 
ment, so stern in its wording, and so momentous in its results, 
has lain, as it were, on the shelf, and forgotten. We remem- 
ber no allusion to it in the long series of debates that preceded 
the outbreak of this war. It is as if our public men, the 
boldest of them, shrank from looking in the face the conse- 
quences it seemed to invite. Only in these last few months it 





* Speech on the Joint Resolution for distributing rations to the distressed fugi- 
tives from Indian hostilities, May 25, 1836. 


+ Speech on War with Great Britain and Mexico, April 14, 15, 1842. 
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has been brought forth, as a sword too sharp for handling in 
common times, fit to be wielded only in the last, most terrible 
emergency. Either the crisis is not desperate enough, or the 
arm of government among us has not nerve enough, to draw 
it from its scabbard yet. 

We do not propose to examine into the fitness of the pen- 
alty denounced against the specific crime of rebellion. To do 
so, would be to enter into the argument whether this rebellion 
is acrime at all. We assume the ground on which our govern- 
ment has acted from the first, — that it holds lawful jurisdic- 
tion, within its constitutional limits, over the national domain, 
which has never been lawfully divided or alienated. It has 
been assailed by a power whose first aim was to destroy the 
nationality known as the United States of America, and whose 
first boast was that it had done it. The assailants have neither 
asked nor given quarter. With the President’s invitation, 
contained in his Inaugural Address, all unnoticed, — that the 
question in controversy should be referred to a convention of 
the people, — they inaugurated their work by an act of war. 
Or rather, many acts of war, the seizure of forts, and the 
appropriating of national money and arms, were followed up 
by a bombardment from batteries ostentatiously planted 
against the national garrison. Privateering— which, set on 
foot by an unrecognized power, is piracy —was threatened 
in February of last year, and organized in April; and this 
was directly followed, in April and May, by the revolution- 
ary measure of suspending, that is, in fact confiscating, all 
debts due to Northern citizens. Besides these acts of public 
authority, there is no need of recounting here the innumer- 
able acts of violence and vengeance done with the sanction 
of the same authority. The tragedies of Eastern Tennessee 
will not let the world forget what are the penalties inflicted 
on simple loyalty to the old flag. The weakness and the 
scandal of our arms in the seceded States have been, that 
that flag protected equally its enemies and friends. So that 
the rebels have had the full benefit of Tertullian’s famous 
dilemma to the heathen : — Hold with us, and you are safe in 
either event; hold with them, and if we win, your damnation 
is sure. Never was a stern measure of justice more loudly 
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called for than the act of confiscation, by those who had suf- 
fered so bitterly for their loyalty. 

A measure of justice we call it, and not an act of retalia- 
tion, or vengeance. For fifteen months of actual fighting, 
besides the previous five months of conspiracy and defiance, 
the government has stood steadily in the attitude of protector 
of the territory it has invaded,—the restorer of order and 
security, the defender of property and peace, the upholder 
even of that hateful legal claim of ownership in slaves, which 
had been the motive, and had proved the effectual weapon, of 
the war so vindictively forced upon it. Such patience grew 
to be the butt and scorn of the conspirators. By field, flood, 
and river they felt the mailed hand of the Power they had 
defied ; but this policy of mercy and peace gave them heart 
again. They saw their houses and plantations safely guarded 
by national troops, detailed to weaken our ranks, and sparing 
them to strengthen theirs. Their slaves they took to dig their 
intrenchments, or left to till their harvests, in the charge of 
women and children, trusting the strong arm of the Union to 
keep them so; and, with admirable effrontery, came to beg 
them back of our officers, when they escaped, in the name of 
the Constitution they were sworn to overthrow. With cheer- 
ful alacrity they took the oath of allegiance, at need, — the 
sternest penalty our government could bring itself to inflict, 
—for the sake of the liberty it gave them to make their trea- 
sons ripe. And, within hearing of the guns that beleaguered 
the rebel capital, their public prints spoke of the war as the 
revolt of their Northern vassals, whom they would bring to 
order again, as the Scythians did their slaves, by the mere 
flourish of their whips.* 

Such was the temper of our war policy for fifteen months, 
— incredible patience on one side, incredible insolence on the 
other. Considering the desperate nature of the thing we call 


* This paragraph, from the Richmond Whig of June 25, is worth preserving 
among the curiosities of Secession literature :—* ‘This natural dominancy of the 
Southern people has had much to do in bringing on the war. The inferior race, 
grown strong in numbers and ambitious from prosperity, have revolted against, and 
now seek to overthrow and destroy, those whose superiority was a constant source 
of envy and self-reproach. ‘There is no fiercer malevolence than that of caste, and 
it is this which has so long stirred the Yankee bile. Always in the presence of the 
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rebellion, — how it broods long in secret conspiracy, and 
sheathes its claws, panther-like, till it clutches at the throat ; 
considering the experience of all human governments hitherto 
so assailed, —from Russian Poland to British India, where 
the ferocities of the conquest testify to the nature of the peril 
escaped quite as much as to any inherent barbarity in the vic- 
tor,— the United States may well challenge respect for that 
proud confidence in the strength of justice and law. Says 
Count Gasparin: ‘“ Fighting there has been, it is true, but the 
horrors which have hitherto polluted civil wars have been 
scrupulously avoided. The progressive invasion of States has 
been marked neither by devastation nor pillage. Since the 
commencement of hostilities, the scaffold has not been once 
erected by the North. After the taking of Fort Sumter, when 
treason was everywhere, — after Bull Run, when the enemy 
was marching on Washington, — the United States had no days 
of September.” Such a sentence, after a year of such a strife, 
is a nobler thing than conquest which “ makes a solitude, and 
calls it peace.” It takes the sting from temporary defeat. It 
almost excuses the criminal weakness of a government which 
will risk ruin rather than do a legal wrong. 

One word more, and we have done with this partial vindica- 
tion of the temper of our government policy, —its excessive 
anxiety to guard the forms of law. ‘ War, said my friend, is 
a little word, but it means a heap of things. It means mur- 
der. It means robbery and plunder. It means all sorts 
of violence and horror.”’ Our imagination is getting slowly 
educated to a sense of the tremendous agencies of mischief it 
unchains. A population of several millions, furious with pas- 
sion at imaginary wrongs, afire with local pride and sectional 
loyalty, hot with the headlong courage that runs in the blood, 
and ‘inspired with a religious fervor, many of them, as genuine 
as itis mistaken, have got thoroughly committed to the policy 





Southern gentleman he has felt a strong and painfully repressed impulse to take off 
his hat. This conscious inferiority has galled the jealous and malignant creature, 
until he has broken out in servile insurrection. He has vainly concluded that his 
numbers can overwhelm and exterminate the objects of his envy, and that he, suc- 
ceeding to the broad acres and liberal habitudes of the Southern gentry, will come 
to be looked upon as a gentleman too.” 
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so born of conspiracy and so nursed in crime. By a perver- 
sion of reason, it has taken the form of defence of their native 
soil, and so stirs the deepest roots of affection and pride. 
By a perversion of sentiment, it has taken the form of bitter 
hatred to a population twice as great, and the vindictive and 
eager wish to do them the utmost possible harm. Bold is the 
man who can face the hate of a mob of a hundred excited 
men. Dreadful and appalling it is, when that hate is multi- 
plied by millions, and made intense by the passions of a long 
and unrelenting war. Hardly less appalling the agency that 
is marshalled to repel and overcome it, — the concentration of 
a nation’s power, its political passion, its love of glory, its 
loyalty, courage, and physical strengh, in the ranks of an em- 
battled army. It is the symbol of that war-power which (in 
the language before quoted from Mr. Adams) “ breaks down 
every barrier so anxiously erected for the protection of liberty, 
of property, and of life.” Ten thousand men, or a hundred 
thousand, armed with weapons the most terrible that art can 
invent, drilled to a use of them the most effective that skill 
and patience can attain, gathered in camps, far apart from the 
affections of home or the constraints of law, as irresistible 
amidst a peaceful population, however numerous, as a tiger in 
a group of children,— that is an army. One shudders, at 
this distance of time, to remember what Alva’s army was, or 
Turenne’s, or Wallenstein’s, when the war-signal gave them 
license of plunder and revenge. The “ Articles of War,” 
that cruel code, — Draconian, of “ the Dragon,”’ — pronouncing 
death inexorably as the sentence of so many an act innocent 
and simple in the code of peace, testify to the vigilance, akin 
to terror, with which this formidable machine is guarded, so 
as to do its foes, as Plato said, the utmost harm, and its friends 
the utmost service. When a man engages to be a soldier, he 
leaves behind him the mild laws of peace, and becomes a sub- 
ject of that terrible code. Its disciplines and restraints are 
wanted, to curb the energies of so terrific a thing as the agent 
of that war-power, the light touch of one of whose fingers is 
heavier than the strength of the loins of the civil power we 
are matched with in the common walks of life. And so, what 
is a light offence in these common walks must in the army be 
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atoned bloodily as a crime. For sleeping, overwearied, at 
one’s post,— death. For signs of fear in the most appalling 
peril,—death. For hinting a word of insubordination or sedi- 
tion, — death. For the least license of plunder, — death. Wel- 
lington, in Spain, marches his files beside the gallows where 
hang the bodies of their bravest comrades, who have been de- 
tected stealing cattle. A regiment in Virginia is ordered 
back ten miles, in the heat, to replace some broken railing, 
and rebels must be guarded in their homes by a night patrol, 
while patriot soldiers sicken with exposure to night damps 
and chills. We cry out against these extreme instances. 
They seem to us mere cruelty and folly, — and no doubt they 
often are. But the system which begets them has grown out 
of a terrible experience. It is in the military code that the 
moral code takes its sternest, yet necessary shape. Even when 
‘¢ private property is taken for public uses,” as in the needful 
supply of the troops, it must still be under strict military dis- 
cipline, and by no license of private plunder. ‘ These young 
men must not return to their homes marauders.” * The abso- 
lute obedience, the utter respect for law, that can make brave 
men endure such cruel restraints, is the strength and nobility 
of an army. The system of discipline is in its very nature 
arbitrary. In its details of administration it must be cruel. 
But without it the machinery of war would be an unmiti- 
gated horror, monstrous and intolerable. It is the dike built 
to keep back the flood which has swept desolate such great 
tracts of human history. It is the protest continually urged 
and insisted on to enforce the subordination of the military 
to the civil power. God help us, with our army of a million 
men, if the code of military morals should be once relaxed ! 
We have endeavored to suggest, as well as we might, what 
are the motives which have dictated in the main the war 
policy of our government. Our armies have been marshalled 
for the restoration of law, for the defence of already existing 
institutions, for the vindication of constitutional liberties, civil 
order, and peace. Their aim has been, not to conquer, but to 
win and defend ; not to overthrow, but to build up and make 


* See General McCiellan’s Army Order (No. 154) of August 9. 
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secure ;. to assert an authority already supposed to exist, and 
to claim the allegiance of citizens supposed to be held in terror 
by a gigantic mob. With curious tenacity our government 
has held to this theory through all the stages by which the 
contest grew broad, deep, and bitter before our eyes. It fights 
for established law, not for a political theory or a philan- 
thropic sentiment. The President, in his Inaugural Address, 
will use no stronger terms than to speak of “ dissatisfied ”’ 
citizens, and his own intention “ to hold, occupy, and possess 
the property and places belonging to the government.” In 
his proclamation, after the fall of Fort Sumter, he calls on 
the militia to suppress ‘‘ combinations too powerful to be sup- 
pressed by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by 
the powers vested in the marshals by law.” It is not till 
August that he will speak of a “ state of insurrection,” as 
distinct from particular rebellious acts. In his correspond- 
ence with foreign governments, he steadily refuses (June 
19) to receive or listen to any communications in which the 
phrase “belligerent parties”’ is used in speaking of the gov- 
ernment and the rebellion, intimating that there can be any 
conflict of legal authorities on our soil. General Butler, at 
Annapolis (April 23), assures the Governor of Maryland that 
he is ‘“‘ armed to maintain” the laws of that State, “and the 
peace of the United States, against all disorderly persons 
whatsoever’; and makes a merit of having volunteered the 
service of his Massachusetts men to suppress a threatened in- 
surrection of slaves. General McClellan, at Cincinnati (May 
26), assures the inhabitants of Western Virginia, that “ all 
their rights shall be religiously respected”; that not only 
there shall be no interference with the slaves, but he “ will, 
on the contrary, with an iron hand, crush any attempt at in- 
surrection on their part.” General McDowell, at Arlington 
(June 2), prescribes an exact schedule of inquiry, to ascertain 
precisely what damage may be done by the army in occupa- 
tion to crops, buildings, trees, or fencing, that strict compen- 
sation may be made. The President’s Message, at the opening 
of the special session of Congress (July 4), emphatically dis- 
claims ‘‘ any coercion, any conquest, or any subjugation.”? He 
is “‘ anxious and careful,”’ as he says later (December 3), “ that 
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the inevitable conflict shall not degenerate into a violent and 
remorseless revolutionary struggle.” It is his desire, as ex- 
pressed by Secretary Cameron in his letter of instructions to 
General Butler (August 8), “that all existing rights in all 
the States be fully respected and maintained.” And the very 
day after the battle of Bull Run (July 22), when they might 
be supposed nerved to a sterner policy, now that war had 
come in earnest, and its thunders could be heard at the 
very Capitol, the House of Representatives passed, almost 
unanimously, the following resolutions, as condensing, once 
for all, in the most solemn and authentic form, the motive 
and aim of the prodigious conflict now entering on its second 
stage : — 


“That the present deplorable civil war has been forced upon the 
country by the disunionists of the Southern States now in arms against 
the constitutional government, and in arms around the Capitol.” (Yeas 
121, nays 2.) 

“That, in this national emergency, Congress, banishing all feelings 
of mere passion or resentment, will recollect only its duty to the whole 
country ; that this war is not waged on their part in any spirit of op- 
pression, or for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose of 
overthrowing or interfering with the rights or established institutions of 
those States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution, and to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, equality, and 
rights of the several States unimpaired ; and that, as soon as these ob- 
jects are accomplished, the war ought to cease.” (Yeas 117, nays 2.) 


The policy of dealing with the great rebellion, so carefully 
and repeatedly asserted, was not a matter of arbitrary pref- 
erence on the part of the Administration ; but, as we under- 
stand it, a necessity as clear and absolute as it is’ possible 
to conceive. To quote the fine expression of Secretary Sew- 
ard, in his letter to Mr. Adams of July 21, “ The policy 
of the United States is not the creature of the government, 
but the inspiration of the people.” It has been said, epi- 
grammatically, that “the President would be glad to have 
the Almighty on his side, but he was bound, at all events, 
to have Kentucky.”’ Doubtless, so long as he respected his 
constitutional oath. And, at the time when the government 
had to choose its course, we apprehend there was but one 
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mind about it, the nation over. ‘“ The war,” says the New 
York Independent, in May, 1861, “is not an antislavery cru- 
sade of the North against the South. Had this been so much 
as hinted at in the President’s proclamation, not a regiment 
would have volunteered.” ‘It could not be their purpose 
to put down slavery primarily,” said the Antislavery Stand- 
ard of June 29. As Mr. Sherman said, in the debate in 
Congress of July 18, “‘ Nobody wanted to abolish slavery, un- 
less the issue were forced on them.” That emancipation 
would follow as a consequence of the war was very generally 
believed ; and to many persons it seemed impossible that slav- 
ery should survive a year of actual fighting. Secretary 
Cameron even went so far as to say, in the month of June, 
speaking for the President, that ‘the war will not end with 
his consent, until there will be no cause left for fighting ”’ ; 
that is, as was generally understood, until slavery itself should 
be destroyed. In the same month, a writer in the Boston Lib- 
erator protested against the “ paper bondage”? which hampered 
the Administration, asserting that the war could not be made 
effectual until ground was taken outside the Constitution for 
an assault upon the system of society itself out of which the 
insurrection had sprung. But, with this single qualification, 
we cannot recall any exception to the unanimous consent of 
the nation in the conservative and defensive policy which had 
been prescribed. As a matter of historical truth and justice, 
it is important that this should be borne in mind. It has 
been asserted —as we think wildly and without ground — 
that immediate emancipation might have been declared after 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, and again after the dis- 
aster of Bull Run. But no testimony of facts can be more 
decisive, than that such a course was then impossible, — un- 
less the Administration were prepared to cut adrift from the 
public opinion of the nation, and embark on its own respon- 
sibility in a career of social revolution. Whether this would 
have been abstractly right or not, is not our present argument. 
What we wish to put in clear relief is, that the policy of 
emancipation, as such, was decreed a year ago, by the univer- 
sal voice, to be impossible. 

What the consequence would have been, if such a policy 
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had been attempted, it is useless at this day to speculate. 
The calmest judgment of the circumstances, we think, jus- 
tifies the opinion, that it would have brought the line of hos- 
tilities at once this side the Potomac and the Ohio, and 
in all probability have thrown the West into the arms of the 
South ; that is, it would have defeated hopelessly the whole 
object for which the war was fought.* Emancipation, as a 
war-policy, could not have been successfully declared, except 
by arming the slaves to put it in effect, —with what result 
on the temper of the contest in the South, and of political 
parties in the North, we need not try to analyze. It is easy 
to criticise mistakes and point out weaknesses of a year ago, 
to speak lightly of dangers that have been averted, and pre- 
dict results that might have taken place. But, aside from 
our theories and our wishes, it is clear that any departure, 
on the part of the government, from the general line of 
policy we have indicated, would have been held both dan- 
gerous and criminal ;— dangerous, because a step taken into 
utter darkness, away from any landmark, into terrors and 
risks at which we can only guess, from which no possible 
way of retreat would then be left;— criminal, because with 
the defence of existing law the function and authority of 
the government absolutely cease. It has no rights, other 
than those limited and defined by the Constitution. It has 
no authentic policy, excepting “ the inspiration of the peo- 
ple.” It has no sphere of power beyond that confided 
under strict conditions and certified by oath. It has no 
more right to change a war of defence into one of propa- 
gandism, than it would have to wage a crusade against the 
aristocracy of England or the polygamy of Turkey. And 
such, by general consent, would an emancipation policy have 
been considered a year ago. That the fury of war may ulti- 
mately sweep away all such boundaries, that the government 








* The question of policy, as regarding the Border States, which has been dis- 
cussed with so much bitterness, cannot be fairly answered without a knowledge of 
the character of the struggle undertaken by the loyalists of those States. The most 
interesting and authentic account of it is contained in a series of papers in the 
Danville Review, on the “ Secession Conspiracy in Kentucky,” written by the Rey. 
Robert J. Breckinridge. 
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may be driven to the wall, and forced to seize whatever 
weapon may serve it in the last desperate strait, we neither 
deny, nor do we care to anticipate. In electing the policy 
to which it has adhered so strictly hitherto, it did only what 
the overwhelming public opinion of the nation has sus- 
tained.* It would have forfeited all right and all expecta- 
tion of support, if it had changed the war of self-defence 
into a war of philanthropy or a war of revolution. 

The question discussed thus far we would keep wholly dis- 
tinct from that open before us now. We have passed through 
another twelvemonth of war, and stand upon the verge of a 
third period. As midsummer came round again, it found 
us once more recoiling, if not from the shock of actual 
defeat, at least from a series of mischances and disappoint- 
ments, which for a time wrought.a profound depression in 
the public mind. It is not too much to say, that many per- 
sons regarded this moment of the war as the most critical 
which had occurred from the beginning. They thought 
there was immediate peril of the destruction of our armies, 
and the capture of the capital, and serious cause of fear lest 
the horrors of war should be brought home to our North- 
ern cities, and the boasts of the rebellion made good by 
French and English fleets upon our coast. Some even went 
so far as to speak as if they invoked this prodigious calam- 
ity, as the only thing that would rouse the North from its 
criminal apathy, and force the government upon the course 
in which they saw the only salvation. Some wonderful mis- 
calculation of forces — which the government has atoned for 
since by increasing its levies to at least a million men — 
seemed to have brought us to the very “‘razor’s edge”’ of ruin. 
And again the question arose, Had not the time come for a 
change of policy? Must not the last weapon be drawn now, 
of radical revolution? Must not that last ‘“ army of the re- 
serve ”’ be called at length into the field ? 





* The proposition made about a year ago by Colonel Cochran, and approved 
without reserve by Secretary Cameron, arguing “the necessity of turning against 
the enemy their own weapons,” by calling the slaves into the field, met, we are 
told, “only a faint response among the people, they being at this time unwilling to 
adopt extreme measures.” — Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, p. 645. 
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To show the emphasis with which this question now 
comes up to us, and the vastly greater weight it carries 
than a year ago, we must recall several points of that year’s 
experience. In the first place, the war has proved, what 
had always been asserted in the South, that the slave popu- 
lation is an element of military strength,— at least when 
kept a little back from the actual field of conflict, or from 
districts under occupation by hostile arms. Over the im- 
mense territory of the South, literally almost every able- 
bodied white man could be drafted for military service, 
without disturbing any of the ordinary operations of in- 
dustry. By such testimony as we have, the slaves have 
toiled full as patiently, as faithfully, as profitably, — except 
on the great staples of exportation, — in the charge of 
women, as ever they did of men. By the ordinary maxims 
of war, why permit our enemy this immense advantage ? 
Why allow him, even defend him, in the secure use of 
three or four million hands, which, by all the principles at 
issue in the contest, ought to be enlisted on our side ? * 

Again, the year has illustrated, in many ways, the ser- 
vice which the negroes, and they alone, are competent to 
render us, — especially as guides and spies, and purveyors 
and servants of the camp. But the question of employing 
them is put now in a broader way. Perhaps the most curi- 
ous illustration of that fanaticism of legality which has pos- 
sessed our government, and that density of prejudice which 
has wrapped our people, is found in the fact that the blacks 





* The Richmond Whig of August 13 commends this point to our attention in 
the following terms : — 

“ By no rule of calculation could our fighting forces be reduced to one million of 
men. This force can be kept in the field as long as the North may assail us, and it 
will not interfere with our producing or agricultura. population. When the present 
crops are gathered, the South will not again feel any want of food for man or horse. 
Insubordination among her black population, upon which the North counted so 
largely, does not exist ; our slaves can be safely trusted to the management of the boys 
under eighteen and the old men, and abundant crops be thus secured while our fighting 
men are in the field. 

“‘ Not so with the North. Whenever she puts anything like her military strength 
in the field, she weakens her power to feed her people, and though her white pop- 
ulation in 1860 was 19,000,000, against 8,700,000 whites of the South, and though 
she ought therefore to be able to send out two soldiers where we can send one, yet 
we question much if she can send out her one million as readily as the South can.” 
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are barely, with some little grudging, promoted to the honor 
of digging ditches and cooking rations for our troops. Any 
advance beyond this, to share the peril and glory of actual 
fighting, is too bold a trespass on the prerogative of superior 
blood! And this, with the example before us of the two 
chief wars of our history, in both of which blacks were 
freely employed as soldiers. The experimental “ Negro 
brigade ”” at Hilton Head is temporarily disbanded, if not 
permanently, on the ground, we believe, of the remorseless 
antipathy which Northern troops have taken pains to testify 
towards their swarthy companions in arms. The Adminis- 
tration, it is said, has distinctly refused, ‘‘ at least for the 
present,” to encounter the peril or the prejudice — which- 
ever it may be — that stands in the way of inviting the 
servile race to join in a war which looks to their own liber- 
ation. On the other hand, repeated offers have been made, 
and continue to be made, of colored auxiliaries, which by 
and by it may be impossible to refuse. 

As we understand it, the case presents three distinct 
points. First, that of arming the slaves outright. Surely, 
no maxim in war seems plainer, than that the enemy is to 
be assailed in the most vulnerable spot, and with the sharp- 
est weapons at our command; and the mere summons of 
the slaves to fight, we are told, would, by the very terror 
of the sound, recall every Southern soldier from the field, 
so finishing the war almost without a blow. More likely, 
it might kindle barbaric passions impossible to allay, and 
make the contest more vindictive, intense, and bloody, be- 
cause turned to a war of race, caste, and revenge. So that 
we grant it to be an honorable scruple, even if a mistaken 
one, that withholds those in authority from this final step. 

Secondly, blacks might be enlisted in tie national armies, 
as part of the regular force, along with whites, — perhaps 
in separate brigades, and for special service. Here, a simple 
question of expediency is raised, lest it should, as asserted, 
‘turn fifty thousand bayonets against us,’’ now wielded on 
our side. This is a question for official responsibility to 
decide ; and, while we might regret the decision, we do not 
feel at liberty to dispute it. 

22 * 
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A point is presented quite distinct from these, when regi- 
ments of free colored citizens are offered as part of the en- 
rolled militia of Northern States. This case Congress seems to 
have had in view, and distinctly authorized, in the amendments 
recently embodied in the militia law of the United States, which 
authorize the employment of “ persons of African descent ”’ in 
‘‘ any military or naval service for which they may be found 
competent.” The numbers so offered may not— probably would 
not — count for much in our army-registers ; yet, as a measure 
of simple justice, and a symbol of political equality, to accept 
them might count for a great deal in the character of the war. 
At least, it is something very different from a step taken in the 
direction of servile war. To arm the slaves against their 
masters is one thing. For the nation to defend itself with the 
arms and hearts of all free and loyal men is quite another 
thing. Whatever scruple forbids the one, the other would 
seem a clear and imperative case of public duty, —all the 
more, because it would be a sharp and hard blow struck at 
the prejudice of race and caste. The lesson of political equal- 
ity is never so effectively taught as by equal peril shared in 
battle. The last privilege of citizenship in a free state is the 
privilege of defending it. The highest glory it can offer is the 
glory of dying for it. At that price may the black man win at 
length the equal freedom so long denied. At least, if he shows 
himself willing and worthy to win the oak-wreath by saving 
the lives of fellow-citizens in battle, it were a crime to refuse 
him the opportunity. 

It is the dictate of prudence, also, as well as of public duty, 
that the rights of colored men — which they can claim now by 
letter of the law, as well as by merit of service — should be 
plainly assured to them. The experience of the war has 
taught us the folly and the wickedness of overlooking in scorn 
this great population of the oppressed, — of fancying, in our 
pride, that we can join hands morally with their oppressors, 
or treat them as if they had no place among us. We have 
already noted the altered temper of our public policy towards 
them. Surely we are justified in our confidence, not only that 
the folds of our flag will secure the actual freedom of all who 
have sought its shelter and served its armies, but that nothing 
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narrower than universal liberty, nothing lower than absolute 
justice, will be the ultimate goal of our policy towards this 
dependent race. The hateful prejudice that broke out here 
and there, a little while ago, —in Brooklyn, in Cincinnati, and 
in Indiana, — in acts of violence against them, has been met, 
we are glad to say, with no cowardly concession and no short- 
sighted compromise.* The strong arm of the government has 
been stretched to put it down, and the better reason of the 
people, we trust, will be effectual to blot it out. That preju- 
dice has taken the shape of a ridiculous fear lest the emanci- 
pated slaves should crowd to the North, and compete with the 
whites in our labor market at “ ten cents a day.”” Nothing is 
more certain, on the contrary, by the best evidence we have, 
than that the effect of freedom will be just the opposite, — 
that one generation of prosperity and peace would win multi- 
tudes now in the North to the richer soils and more genial 
sunshine of the South.¢ But that is not the point. Doubt- 
less it will be expedient for all classes of our population that 
each should be treated with exact justice, and find its natural 
level in the great fields of future opportunity. But the ques- 
tion of humanity, of protection from violence, of security for 
the humblest in those rights which government assures to all, 
comes first. Hostility of race results as much from ignorance 
as from passion. And the times of that ignorance, so long 
winked at, the year’s experience has done something to dispel.f 





* The intense hostility felt towards the immigration of free colored people, illus- 
trated in the “black code” of Illinois and other Western States, results, we are 
told, from the practice of planters near the border, who have expatriated the old 
decrepit and helpless of their slaves, to occupy the alms-houses of their neighbors 
across the river. 

+ We cite the unprejudiced testimony of General Hunter: “ None of the carefully- 
fostered delusions by which slavery has sustained itself at the North is more absurd 
than the bugbear of ‘a general migration of Negroes to the North,’ as a necessary 
sequence of emancipation. So far is this from being the fact, that, although it is 
well known that I give passes North to all Negroes asking them, not more than a 
dozen have applied to me for such passes since my arrival here, their local attach- 
ments being apparently much stronger than with the white race. My experience 
leads me to believe that the exact reverse of the received opinion on this subject 
would form the rule, and that nearly, if not quite, all the Negroes of the North would 
migrate South, whenever they shall be at liberty to do so without fear of the auc- 
tion-block.”’ 

{ We should regret the kind and frank words of the President’s recent address to 
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Some policy on the subject distinct and well defined is 
the more imperatively demanded, to remove the inconsistency, 
criminal and absurd, which has prevailed in our armies, in 
their dealing with such “ contraband” blacks as have fallen 
within their lines. As to this, nothing more is needed than 
to carry out in good faith the provisions we have already cited 
from the Act of Confiscation. We are not prepared to censure 
the Executive for requiring the terms of General Fremont’s 
proclamation to be restricted to the limits already defined 
by Act of Congress; or for declaring void General Hunter’s 
‘Order No. 11,” which was issued without authority from 
head-quarters.* But the same reasons which moved the Presi- 
dent then must the more urgently compel him now to en- 
force the terms to which his own signature has given the 
authority of law. Slaves can no longer be systematically ex- 
cluded from the army lines, as by General Halleck’s ‘ Order 
No. 8,” + — so depriving our forces of the most trusty guides, 
the most willing laborers, and the most certain and direct evi- 
dence of the enemy’s position. They can no longer be sur- 
rendered, as recently by General Butler in New Orleans, to 
the barbarous revenge of masters baffled in their schemes of 
treason, and wreaking their anger on these wretched victims. 
They can no longer be left to roam or herd, as in several dis- 
tricts of Virginia, an idle mob, except where toiling in the 
service of rebel owners, and in the presence of Northern 
armies finding only a strengthening and weightening of their 
chain. No longer, as in Northern Alabama, will notorious 





a deputation of colored men, if the colonization scheme he urges on them should 
lure the mind of anybody away from the vastly wider and nearer question which 
concerns the destiny of the colored population here. 

* The terms of these two celebrated orders are as follow. General Fremont 
says: “ The property, real and personal, of all persons in the State of Missouri, 
who shall take up arms against the United States, or who shall be directly proven 
to have taken an active part with their enemies in the field, is declared to be confis- 
cated to the public use, and their slaves, if they have any, are hereby declared free 
men.” — Proclamation of August 31,1861. General Hunter says, briefly: “ Slavery 


and martial law in a free country are altogether incompatible. The persons in 


these three States, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, heretofore held as slaves, 
are therefore declared forever free.” — General Order of May 9, 1862. 

t Issued, indeed, as a measure of military police, to exclude vagrants and spies, 
but very differently understood by the public. 
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rebels be allowed the run of our camps as spies, under pre- 
tence that they are in quest of fugitives. Nor will the pitiful 
Jesuitism be endured, laid (we trust unjustly) to the charge 
of the General-in-Chief, and repeated in Memphis, that free 
blacks shall receive wages for their service, while the condition 
of the slaves stands undetermined ;* or the teachers at Port 
Royal be afraid to speak of freedom to. the people in their 
charge, lest they should be hereafter forsaken and ‘ deliv- 
ered up.” By the law of the land, all are free who have 
sought the protection of our flag, escaping from masters or 
districts in rebellion.t Some definite policy was needed to 
remove what has been the great and most painful scandal of 
our arms. Even the crime of openly defending and sustaining 
slavery as an “ institution”’’ of the invaded territory, would 
be hardly worse than the incoherent, irresponsible, conflicting 
systems of camp police, dictated by caprice or prejudice, of 
perhaps fifty different commanders. Of course the definite 
policy determined on could only be the policy of freedom in 
the main. And we trust that the distinct announcement of 
it, by public law, will do away the criminal vacillation and con- 
fusion that have almost made us hesitate sometimes whether 
this could be called a war of liberty or justice.t 

Meanwhile, evidence has been accumulating in another 
quarter, of a sort to alarm us into rendering the tardy justice 





* To quote from General McClellan’s Army Order already referred to: “ Per- 
sons so subject and so employed have always understood that, after being received 
into the military service of the United States, in any capacity, they could never be 
reclaimed by their former holders. Except upon such understanding on their part, 
the order of the President as to this class of persons would be inoperative. The 
General Commanding therefore feels authorized to declare to all such employés 
that they will receive permanent military protection against any compulsory return 
to a condition of servitude.” 

+ If a precedent were wanted, it might be found in the example of Generals 
Gaines and Taylor, in 1838, who claimed the slaves of hostile Indians as “ bellige- 
rent prisoners,” and refused to restore them to their masters. 

t The following words of Secretary Cameron’s instructions of August 8, 1861, 
ought to have been sufficient to prevent most of the abuses to which we have 
referred, — that, while “it is the desire of the President that all existing rights in 
all the States be fully respected and maintained,” at the same time “rights depend- 
ent on the laws of the State within which military operations are conducted must 
be necessarily subordinated to the military exgiencies created by the insurrection, 
if not wholly forfeited by the treasonable conduct of the parties claiming them.” 
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due this people. It is impossible to tell how large a propor- 
tion of the slaves at the South have passions and ambitions 
that make them eager to break their chains, and would give 
them the fierce courage to undertake it. But there seems no 
reason to doubt that the materials exist there of a most for- 
midable servile war, if circumstances should once kindle it. 
The air of servility, so strongly printed on the race, is often 
worn as a mask, we are told, and when lifted a little shows 
features of startling passion and pride. The testimony to 
this effect in “‘ The Golden Hour” and ‘ Among the Pines” 
makes some of the most curious and interesting portions of 
those remarkable books. It may be the barbaric passion and 
pride native to the African blood, kept unchanged through 
generations of servitude ; it may be the haughtier instinct that 
runs with the blood of the oppressor, mingled in the veins of 
the oppressed. Hither way, significant warnings come to us, 
that we cannot leave this great population safely out of our 
estimate of forces; or flatter ourselves that victory in the 
struggle, whichever way it turns, will leave them the humble 
bondmen they have been. The hour of their deliverance, they 
think, has struck. Some wait it patiently, as “ they that 
watch for the morning’’; some, eagerly and passionately, 
make it the burden of song, prayer, and prophecy, blend it 
with wild superstitions, and watch eagerly for every sign of 
the coming deliverance. Some of the more intelligent among 
them assert that they know they hold the balance of power in 
the war, — that the decision of the contest cannot be, until 
they have thrown their sword into the scale. Others testify 
that a secret and mysterious league bands together the able 
and resolute of the blacks, from Maryland to Texas; that they 
wait eagerly the hour for striking the blow; that they will 
give their service to the party that first offers the reward of 
freedom ; that any attempt to close this war without that act 
of justice being done, or to make them the victims of a new 
compromise, will result in an outbreak of despair, before 
which all the horrors that history tells of servile insurrection 
will grow pale. This “ shorn, blind Samson in our land”’ will 
have the fury and the strength to overwhelm all our liberties 
in one common ruin. A little encouragement would have 
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made him a trusty ally a year ago; the time is not too late 
now to secure the loyal service without which we must miser- 
ably fail. Such is the testimony that comes, professing to tell 
us of the feelings and aspirations of the bondmen. How 
much is literal and sober fact, how much the coloring put 
upon facts in the wild dreams of liberty born of a time of 
violence and change, it is impossible for us to know. It may 
be folly to trust it altogether. | Yet it seems the greater folly 
to despise it altogether. The warning is one among those 
things which have sharply forced upon us now the question, 
What shall we do with the slaves? It is distinctly understood 
— Count Gasparin gives place to it in his argument, and it is 
brought forward in the recent correspondence of the President 
with the members of Congress from the Border Slave States, 
— that the Confederate government (so called) has offered 
emancipation as the price of recognition by foreign powers. 
This offer, it is true, was coupled with conditions which looked 
like evasion and false pretence. What right had the Confeder- 
acy to pledge the action of sovereign States? What escapes 
and excuses might not be found hereafter to shun the fulfil- 
ment of the pledge? What would it be worth, the emancipa- 
tion of unborn children, at some future time, contingent on 
conditions which no man can guarantee? The offer seems 
the very effrontery of diplomacy. Yet, if it served its end as 
a lure,* and emancipation is distinctly accepted in advance, 
as the alternative to submission or “ subjugation,” who knows 
how soon it may not become a fact,— how soon the party of 
insurrection, driven to the wall, may not grasp this formidable 
weapon, which our scruples have too long forbidden us to em- 
ploy, and arm with it a fresh half-million of fighting men ? + 
Such thoughts, we are told, already occupy the minds, and 
stimulate the hopes and passions, of the slaves. And surely 





* In Paris, we are told, “the Secessionists have arrived at that condition of; 
effrontery as to be able to repeat day after day, without contradiction, in the Seces- 
sion papers, ‘ that it is absurd to say that slavery has anything to do with the pres- 
ent conflict in the United States,’ and that ‘the South proposed some time ago to 
abolish slavery, and that the North objected’ !” 

t “ A cheap price to pay for a victory over the North, which would give them 
the power to recover their emancipated half-million by re-opening the slave-trade, 
and would not impair slavery at all.”” — The Golden Hour, p. 50. 
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they deserve some weight with those who have assumed the 
responsibility of directing our public policy, amidst these 
formidable possibilities. 

There is one other consideration, which time will perhaps 
show to be the most important of all. It is, the radical and 
fundamental nature of the principles at issue in the present 
contest. Essentially, it is an “irrepressible conflict” of two 
hostile civilizations or forms of human society and govern- 
ment, which have got footing on our continent. And as the 
conflict goes on, the irreconcilable nature of it will develop 
itself more and more. Already the passions are kindled of a 
strife infinitely more bitter and desperate than most persons 
deemed possible a year ago. And every step that is taken in 
it, every change in policy which circumstances compel, makes 
it more difficult either to retreat from it, or to compose any 
terms of peace. The opposition of polity is full as radical as 
the moral antagonism. Feudality is dispersive, aristocratic, 
imperious, full of local pride ; democracy is centralizing, lev- 
elling, proud of the greatness and power that come of wide 
territory, and readily submissive to that law which is the 
voice of the universal will. The difference is one of instinct 
and habit, full as much as in the ethical principles involved. 
We have no doubt that just as genuine a horror is felt in the 
South at those arbitrary acts which our government has done 
when circumstances compelled, — like the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, which was eagerly assented to by all good 
citizens, and the military conscription, which was not an- 
nounced until the popular voice imperatively demanded it, — 
as we feel here at those acts which for the past year and a half 
have made the Southern rule an unmitigated tyranny, but 
are regarded there as the necessary policy of defence. One 
rests on the universal habit of deference to law and consti- 
tuted authorities, which everybody is free to criticise, and 
nobody to disobey. The other rests on the despotic temper 
of a class of men to whom defeat at the polls is the signal of 
armed resistance; who seized the reins of power by sheer 
usurpation, and swept their States into rebellion, one after 
another, by an undisguised coup d état. It is as distinctly a 
war of hostile polities as the civil war of England, or that 
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between Richelieu and the provincial nobility of France. No 
other equal antagonist is found to feudal pride, excepting 
democratic liberty. The great passions which make the 
strength of each are more and more developed in the con- 
flict. The great principles which underlie them are brought 
into clearer relief. Any compromise between them becomes 
more difficult with every blow that is struck in the obsti- 
nate fight. Underneath the “ war of politicians,” which this 
struggle in its phases hitherto has been called, smoulder the 
fires which burn outward from the hot core, and must soon 
flame up in a war of principles. Feudal despotism on one 
side, democratic freedom on the other; one assuming for its 
basis the slavery of the working class, the other adopting as 
its watchword the equal liberty of all. 

It is not for us to doubt the issue of the conflict. The tri- 
umph of either principle can be had only by the conquest and 
extermination of the other, as a sovereign power on this con- 
tinent. Such, we believe, is the conviction that is coming 
fast to be entertained by all who have the intellectual courage 
to look the whole matter in the face. Terms of compromise 
and intervals of truce may come before the final decision. A 
quick and overwhelming victory won by the forces already in 
the field may adjourn the final phases of the struggle, and 
grant some years of treacherous alliance between the prevail- 
ing and the declining power. But even that seems hardly 
likely now. The passion and pride of our adversaries have 
chosen to set everything at stake in this tremendous game, 
played for the dominion of a continent. Everything so ven- 
tured can be covered by a larger stake, taken from the incom- 
parably vaster resources at command of our government. 
And the longer the game goes on, the less likely either party 
seems to quit the field. Whatever the South can command 
of money and men, of calculating sympathy abroad and fanat- 
ical partisanship at home, of military strength or naval skill, 
of wealth in production or art in manufacture, is pledged, 
fiercely and unhesitatingly, for the chances of victory. It 
scorns the half-triumph there might be in consenting to any 
terms but such as concede all its haughtiest claims. The pur- 
pose with which it began this war was that it should be the 
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imperial power of this continent, without peer or rival.* And 
it will condescend to accept nothing less than that, as the 
measure of the victory it claims. 

Slowly, through the lingering fortunes and late kindling 
passions of a year and a half of war, it has roused an ad- 
versary of equal obstinacy and pride, of material resources 
incomparably greater, and of intelligence and skill, if not 
superior, at least far more largely diffused. The great land- 
marks which Nature has traced upon this continent are such 
that there can be no partition of territory between the hostile 
forces. Our mountain ranges and our river valleys lie from 
north to south. The pride and the invincible determination 
of the Northern population have resolved that they shall not 
be crossed by national boundaries, or controlled by a hostile 
power. As the price of union, it has offered equal partici- 
pation in the glories and liberties of the nation, equal pro- 
tection in whatever local rights and social institutions the 
South may choose to keep. The offer, urgently pressed 
through twenty years of compromise, — still carried in the 
left hand to win, while the right hand held the sword to com- 
pel, — has been disdainfully rejected. Submission will be 
yielded only on absolute exhaustion or extinction. The ter- 
rific vitality of the insurrection, after a succession of blows 
that seemed inevitably mortal,— the ruinous blockade, the 
loss of every national fort but three, the opening of the West- 
ern rivers and absolute control of the Gulf commerce by the 
North, to say nothing of the losses and desolations of the war, 
— gives emphasis to the boast so often made, that the last man 
should perish, and the last hand able to wield a sword should 
be stricken down, before surrender could be thought of. And 
our government, which in reluctant sincerity undertook the 
task of restoring order, peace, and law, that had been assailed 
by a few conspirators, may yet find itself confronted with the 
appalling necessity of waging a war of extermination over 








* “The process of disintegration in the old Union may be expected to go on with 
almost absolute certainty. We are now the nucleus of a growing power, which, if 
we are true to ourselves, our destiny, and our high mission, will become the controlling 
power on this continent.”” — Speech of A. H. Stephens at Savannah, March 21, 1861. 
In the same speech he says of slavery: “This stone, which was rejected by the 
first builders, is become the chief stone of the corner in our new edifice.” 
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half a continent, or else of retreating, baffled and humbled, 
not by the superior power of its enemies, but by the mere 
horror of the task. 

How ‘large a “ Union element” may still be left in the 
seceded States, it is of course impossible for us to say. Re- 
cent testimony, from the most respectable source,* assures 
us that multitudes of loyal citizens are still waiting there for 
assurance that the government will have the power and the 
will to protect them. Meanwhile, the ‘ Confederacy ”’ seems 
to have both the power and the will to sacrifice them utterly 
to its implacable ambition. It seems impossible that the entire 
structure ef society in the South —so far as it rests on class 
dominion and the ownership of slaves — should not be crushed 
in the collision of two such powers as those now engaged. 
Such, at least, is the terror freely expressed in Virginia, where 
the effects of the war are plainest to see and most keenly felt. 
While in Kentucky, where the issue has been most frankly 
and bravely accepted, emancipation is admitted, even urged, 
as an alternative to the monstrous calamity that would follow 
the triumph of Disunion. 

It is as a relief to the fearful looking forward to despot- 
ism, anarchy, and perpetual war, that our government is now 
called to accept distinctly the policy of universal emancipa- 
tion. By what particular measures it is to be carried out, we 
do not affect to prescribe. The necessary thing to see is, that 
the power of the United States is to be enlisted, openly and 
without disguise, on the side of liberty, — is to consent here- 
after to no terms which look to a continuance of that system 
which has attempted, and had so nearly effected, its destruc- 





* See the Washington National Intelligencer of August 1. 
+ The following paragraph is taken from the Fredericksburg ( Va.) Christian 
Banner :— “ In our humble opinion, if this rebellion continues twelve months longer, 
the horrible scenes which will be acted out will be without a parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. The whole colored population of Virginia is becoming alarmingly 
demoralized, the spirit of insubordination and rebellion against the authority of their 
masters is constantly demonstrated. The future is a picture terrible to contem- 
plate, to avert which every sensible man and woman in the whole country should 
exert his or her undivided and untiring influence. The half has neither been seen, 
felt, nor heard, if this rebellion continues twelve months longer. Remember, fel- 


low-citizens, what we say, and may the Lord grant us wisdom and understanding 
before it is finally too late.” 
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tion. The bold initial step in this policy has been already 
taken by Congress, in declaring the absolute liberation of the 
slaves of all masters implicated in rebellion. To retreat from 
this position would be a pitiful weakness, of which we cannot 
for a moment suppose our nation will be guilty. To carry it 
thoroughly into effect will be to sweep the system of slavery 
utterly away, excepting such feeble remnants of it as will 
easily be dealt with by the forces at our command. As to the 
seceded States, they have renounced all constitutional defences 
and guaranties. Should the war continue another half-year, 
and the Border States still not act upon the President’s propo- 
sition of compensated emancipation, we apprehend that the 
country will be quite prepared to cut this Gordian knot by de- 
creeing that measure in those States, — of course, with com- 
pensation of loyal owners. Some way must be found of 
extrication from this terrible coil. That way would be revo- 
lutionary, no doubt; but a struggle so obstinate involves a 
revolution, — which, on the whole, could not come in any 
other form so mild as that. Salus populi, suprema lex. Al- 
ready it is the test of loyalty in Missouri and Maryland not 
to shrink before that issue, or be terrified at the name of Abo- 
lition. A large and courageous statesmanship, such as the 
time demands, will not hesitate to go beyond the precedents 
laid down for other times than these, and assert that right of 
‘‘eminent domain ”’ by which the privilege of a section is made 
to yield before the honor, the destiny, and the imperious claim 
of the sovereign republic. As the last authentic declaration 
of the government, we copy these sentences from the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Horace Greeley, of August 22 : — 


“ My paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union, and is 
not either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union with- 
out freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing 
all slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that. 

“ What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because I be- 
lieve it will help to save this Union; and what I forbear, I forbear 
because I do not believe it would help to save the Union. I shall do 
less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts the cause, and I 
shall do more whenever I shall believe doing more will help the cause. 
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I shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors, and I shall adopt 
new views so fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

“T have here stated my purpose according to my view of official 
duty, and I intend no modification of my often expressed personal wish 
that all men everywhere could be free.” 


It has been our earnest wish that any measure purely revo- 
lutionary may be dispensed with; that national law may keep 
within the safe boundaries of constitutional right; that the 
country may come out from this awful struggle, if it might be 
so, with all its local privileges and State rights uninvaded, — 
the stars on its banner undimmed as well as undiminished. 
We trust.that the magnificent exhibition of national power 
which has now been made—a million of men actually in 
the field, with a million of reserve at home—may do its 
work so soon and thoroughly as to spare us the lingering 
and accumulating terrors of a revolution such as many have 
feared may be in store for us. We have given our reasons 
before for believing that victory in this war, even on the sim- 
ple and plain issue accepted by our government, ‘is the death- 
blow to slavery as a political power, and eventually as a social 
system. Success in the campaign we are actually embarked 
in is our first duty. The result of that, we could be well con- 
tent to trust. If we had any doubt before, the explicit policy 
announced by Congress, and accepted by the Executive, — 
virtually, a very sweeping policy of emancipation, — would 
set it at rest. The triumph of the national arms cannot be 
had without the complete defeat and overthrow of the power 
by which we are now challenged and defied. Merchants, 
statesmen, soldiers, now echo the conviction which a few 
months ago was held, in general, by more daring thinkers 
only, or else by the large mass, of simpler republican instincts, 
that slavery must fall, or else this nation will die. We do not 
hope to add anything to the force of this conviction, as it fast 
- overcomes that habit or prejudice of the public mind by which 
it has been kept back so long. We shall have done some- 
thing if we have succeeded in showing that the war has 
opened new questions, graver and deeper, as it went on; that 
the way is already prepared, by the changes adopted in our 
public policy, for meeting these new issues frankly and 
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courageously, as they should be met; and that our nation 
is so far committed to the principles involved in the struggle, 
that neither its dignity, its safety, nor its peace can be secured, 
except by the destruction of that system which is now its open 
and deadly foe. 

We say this, not only as citizens of this republic, but also as 
Christians, citizens of the ‘‘ City of God.’”’ We do not think 
it is for passion, or victory, or dominion, that this war was 
undertaken ; or that the great majority of those who sustain 
it understand it so. It is to restore the authority of law; to 
maintain the sanctity of an oath; to vindicate the principles 
which lie at the base of all good government. The struggles 
we must encounter, the burdens we must undergo, the sacri- 
fices we must make, — we accept them as the price we pay 
for the honor and privilege of living in a free State, as the 
duty we owe to civilization, to humanity, and to eternal truth. 
When Christ spoke of the kingdom of God upon earth, we do 
not believe he meant merely the sentiment of faith, hope, and 
love in the breasts of men. That he meant, indeed. But he 
also meant a condition of human society founded in right and 
justice. He meant peace, freedom, and mutual respect in 
the relations of men together. He meant the advance of the 
political and social state of men towards the realizing of the 
Divine law,—on earth peace, and good-will toward men. 
We believe these things are on our side, and not on the side 
of those who have chosen to call themselves our enemies. 
Not of them, either, would we speak vindictively, or scorn- 
fully. Contemptuously we cannot, with the memory fresh to 
us of so many a bloody field. We have no doubt that many 
of them are as fervidly, as passionately sincere in their convic- 
tion, as we are confidently in ours. We have felt very deeply 
— for we have lived long enough near them and among them 
—the terror and the dread of the problems the future was 
sure to force upon them; and very anxiously we have sought 
to do them fair justice in any discussion or argument about 
them,—to allow for the difficulties that beset the terrible 
question, —to admit the force of the reasons that seem to 
have satisfied their conscience and judgment that they were 
right. But, as between them and us, we have no misgiving, 
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and never a doubt. We believe that the laws by which the 
progress of human society is controlled are established and 
maintained by Almighty God. By the test of human history, 
of political economy, of Christian morals, — by each, as inter- 
preted by the best representative minds of our own day, — the 
system of society which they maintain is condemned. They 
have chosen to stake the verdict on the arbitrament of the 
sword. Earnestly we have hoped, and reasoned, and prayed 
that this controversy might not issue in blood. Earnestly we 
have trusted that the arm of constitutional law might be so 
powerful, that peace might come, and victory, without a sud- 
den convulsive revolution ; that slavery might pass away — 
as pass away it must— by the steady and mild process of 
organic social growth. But that is all beyond us now. A 
nearer, sterner duty is forced on us than dreams or theories of 
what society should be. It is, to defend, by arms and blood, 
what has been found good in society as it is; and restore, if we 
may, on this wide continent, the dominion of liberty and law. 
And our strength is in Him who is able both to deliver us from 
the power of the adversary that would destroy our soul, and 
to foil the counsels of the traitor who plots the ruin of the state. 


Art. VII.—IRVING’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 






Life and Letters of WasnincTon IrvING. 
Vols. I., Il. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


By Prerre M. Irvine. 















THE rare good fortune which attended Washington Irving 
as an author, and which it was his still more rare privilege to 
enjoy unenvied, has smiled upon his posthumous fame, so far 
as that is affected by the most authentic tribute to his memory. 
In confiding to his favorite nephew the task, or rather we 
should say, the labor of love, involved in editing his corre- 
spondence and writing his life, the same good sense and good 
taste that guided his pen and his conduct throughout life are 
apparent. Intent only upon a candid presentation of the facts 
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of his relative’s career and a just exhibition of his character, 
the biographer has, with remarkable tact and consistency, kept 
his own individuality, opinions, and even natural partiality, in 
abeyance. He rarely comments on an incident, or expatiates 
on a trait; there is scarcely an irrelevant or superfluous obser- 
vation in the volume. He states carefully, and with sufficient 
details, the circumstances of Irving’s childhood, youth, and 
manhood ; he gives a few significant anecdotes of the boy and 
the youth; sketches the family life, the social environment, 
and the public events, so far as they influence the fortunes, 
impress the mind, or enlist the feelings of his eminent kins- 
man; he indulges in no speculations of his own, and, with 
a refinement akin to that of his subject, avoids all rhetorical 
artifice. In simplicity and truth he unfolds the personal his- 
tory, and, after the felicitous method of Lockhart in his Life 
of Scott, makes Irving, as far as possible, his own biographer, 
by a chronological and consecutive quotation of his letters and 
diaries, filling up every gap in the narrative by requisite de- 
tails, and concealing no weakness, while he exaggerates no 
virtue. His self-abnegation as a biographer is exceptional, for 
we can recall no instance where a judicious writer in this 
difficult and delicate branch of literature has more completely 
succeeded in making the reader oblivious of his own person- 
ality. It is not until we reflect upon his work, that we appre- 
ciate its merit; it is not until we gratefully ponder the result, 
that we are aware of our obligation to his reticence not less 
than to his revelations. We seem, for the most part, to listen 
to the story of his experience from the lips of Washington 
Irving himself; for his letters are like his talk to those who 
knew and loved him; and they not only describe, often with 
graphic skill, what he saw and did, but what he felt and 
thought. They admit us to his domestic life, to his private 
anxieties, to his foibles and his friendships, his hopes and fears, 
his delights and his griefs ; and yet so naturally as to make the 
confidence devoid of egotism. Only those who have tried the 
experiment of collating and arranging into an harmonious 
whole a mass of letters, notes, and other personal memora- 
bilia, can justly estimate the patient skill thus exhibited ; 
only those who enjoyed the personal intimacy of Washington 
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Irving can perceive the intrepid discrimination herein mani- 
fest, or thoroughly realize how fortunate the endeared man 
and the successful author has been in his biographer. 

To Irving’s New York contemporaries this volume has spe- 
cial interest. It revives the memory of their youth, when the 
society of Gotham was far more limited, but, on that account, 
more intimate ; when the Battery was the favorite promenade, 
and the dwellings round it the fashionable quarter; when the 
City Hotel was the rendezvous of statesmen and heroes; when 
Halleck and Drake electrified the town with their ‘‘ Croak- 
ers’; when an arrival from Europe was comparatively rare, 
and hospitality was as informal as generous ; when the theatre 
was a centre of intellectual entertainment, and all the choice 
spirits of the metropolis were familiar with each other ; when 
visits to country-houses in the vicinity were the occasion of 
memorable reunions, and the wits and belles were neighbors, 
constantly brought together, instead of being scattered, miles 
apart, over an immense and cosmopolitan city. Even the inci- 
dental billets-doux, epigrams, and criticisms which diversify 
this memoir indicate a less bustling and heterogeneous society, 
and agreeably hint a geniality and heartiness impossible now, 
when distance and variety dispel the less ostentatious and more 
genuine intercourse which of old made New York so delight- 
ful to the stranger, and so dear to the native. Allusions to 
the prominent members of that local society, to the favorite 
performers and celebrated beauties, to the eminent professional 
men and active politicians, excite fond or curious reminis- 
cences among those readers who can look back to the time 
and place wherein the youth of the author of “ The Sketch- 
Book ” so pleasantly passed. 

The inherited traits and family discipline which we trace 
in Irving’s early life combined the severity and the freedom 
whence come the best training and triumphs of character, — 
on the one side, the Scotch shrewdness and religious awe 
which made the paternal sway somewhat solemn and stern, 
and on the other, a social atmosphere genial with Dutch ease 
and quaint vivacity. Guarded by domestic precedents of con- 
scientious rectitude, fancy and fellowship the more readily 
sought and found aliment without and adventurous expression 
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within the family circle, over and around which integrity and 
affection seem to have been alike vigilant. The future author 
then and there manifested the sensibility, the humor, the im- 
aginative zest, the dislike of business and bustle, the need 
of sympathetic companionship, the relish of what is dra- 
matic, picturesque, and original, the unambitious, desultory, 
tender and true, modest and indulgent, but considerate and 
gracious ideal of life, which afterwards came out in legend, 
tale, and day-dream, with such humane candor and quiet 
elegance as to win and warm the readers of two generations 
and two climes. Hence even those who never enjoyed inti- 
mate acquaintance with the man feel; as they trace the boy- 
hood and youth of the author, as if they were listening to the 
reminiscences of a friend, so perfectly in unison with the idea 
his writings convey is every anecdote, trait, and utterance. 
To that sweet and harmonious whole which lends his fame so 
personal a charm, this record, so largely made up of his own 
familiar letters, is a graceful overture, wherein the reader of 
insight and sensibility detects the original theme and every 
note of the finished composition. 

A vagabond propensity manifested itself by “‘ haunting the 
piers,” and was confirmed by his favorite reading, which con- 
sisted of voyages and travels. A love for the drama was also 
early indicated by clandestine visits to the theatre. One of his 
first metrical attempts was an “ Opening Address,” written 
for Cooper to recite, and at the same period commenced those 
dramatic criticisms which during his first visit to Europe are 
so prominent in his correspondence. He also learned in 
France and Italy to enjoy the opera, and this pleasure was one 
of the chief recreations afforded to his later years, when vis- 
iting New York. Associated with the drama was his fondness 
for artists. One of the most charming episodes of his biogra- 
phy is that devoted to his. intercourse and correspondence 
with Leslie, Allston, and Newton. In these affinities we recog- 
nize the artistic element which was an instinct of his author- 
ship, and feel no surprise that, when wandering about Rome 
with Allston, he seriously thought of adopting his friend’s 
profession, while his letters on the subject of illustrating his 
writings, as well as a truly Flemish vein of descriptive talent, 
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evince that, in his hands, the pen achieved the same graphic 
office as the pencil. In disposition and temperament, as well 
as ability, Irving was an artist in letters. His manner, tone, 
outline, atmosphere, and subjects were as individual as those 
of any school of painting ; he had the same antipathy to affairs, 
the same love of the dramatic in real life, the same sense of 
the humorous and the characteristic, which belong to the 
votaries of the kindred profession, and therefore fraternized 
with the members of it like one of the guild. 

A remarkable fact in the education of Irving, as that word 
is technically understood, is that he was so little indebted to 
scholarship either for the discipline or development of his 
mind. What of literary culture he had was sought under 
the impulse of personal taste. His style was formed, as far 
as models are concerned, exclusively from his familiarity with 
the English classics. Naturally indolent, prone to indulge his 
moods, living in his affections, and finding “in the comedy 
of life’? ample food for meditation, only the spur of neces- 
sity roused him to methodical work, and for many years 
circumstances seemed to force him into business pursuits or 
legal occupation, as the only available resource. His social 
experience and his contemplative and observant faculties, 
meanwhile, were to him a better school than men of less 
susceptibility find in academic training or formal study. It 
was proposed at one time to engage him in politics, as the 
readiest means of advancement; but he shrunk from party 
warfare as instinctively as from the technicalities of law and 
the strict requirements of trade. He was too frank, tolerant, 
and kindly by nature to enter heartily into the strife of opin- 
ion. He cherished this habit of thinking the more earnestly 
because of the social bitterness which in his youth was en- 
gendered by the fierce controversies of the two great politi- 
cal parties in our country. ‘1 think every man,” he then 
wrote, “‘ who values his own comfort and utility, should strive 
to cultivate it.”” Withal there was no patriotic indifference. 
He exhibits deep feeling in writing of the war of 1812, and 
volunteered as aid to the Governor of his native State at that 
crisis. A genuine vein of romance in his nature is exhibited 
in his appreciation of female society, his sympathy with adven- 
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ture and sentiment, and the touching history of his own early 
attachment, hallowed by the death of its object. Add to these 
traits a native modesty, that so habitually culminated in self- 
distrust as to discourage his efforts, a ‘“‘repugnance to pe- 
riodical labor,’’ an aversion to the office of critic from the 
dread of giving pain, and an inability for public speaking 
from want of self-command, and it is easy to understand why 
Washington Irving so long held himself aloof from the prac- 
tical enterprises into which his countrymen so audaciously 
plunge. On a journey, exchanging ideas with a genial com- 
panion, domesticated in a pleasant family circle, indulging 
in humorous vagaries with fanciful good fellows, correspond- 
ing with lively and amiable women, following the story of an 
adventurous explorer, the spectator of busy life, dreaming 
amidst a rural or picturesque scene, watching and listening 
as dramatic genius revealed the ecstasy of passion or the 
grace of comedy, he was in his element; but when called 
upon, by the pressure of circumstances or a sense of duty, 
to engage in methodical and material care and responsibili- 
ties, to assume a task, to decide on a career, distrust and dis- 
may came over his sensitive mind. The encouragements to 
literary enterprise were meagre in our young land, and the 
sympathy such pursuits inspired among his personal friends 
did not allure them from what they considered the serious 
business of life. Domestic obligations, to which he was, from 
an affectionate and conscientious nature, peculiarly alive, and 
a sense of personal responsibility, were the motives of his early 
and honest, but ineffectual experiments in law and trade; and 
the misfortune which overtook him and his brothers in the 
latter career happily released him to expatiate in the field 
of literature. 

Social life was to Irving the source of highest pleasure and 
genial inspiration, and yet few men had less of that facility of 
adaptation and moral hardihood that secure what is deemed 
success in conventional intercourse. Like the author of ‘“‘ The 
Seasons,” he was ‘silent in large companies,” and invariably 


reserved until drawn out by sympathy. His affinities were, 
however, as keen as reticent ; and when once en rapport with 
a fellow-creature, whether highly gifted or thoroughly con- 
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genial, his mind, as well as his heart, was quickened by the 
companionship into auspicious play. His early life, as revealed 
by his correspondence, was singularly enriched and endeared 
by social charms. His intercourse with the Hoffman family, 
with his friends Brevoort, Paulding, Renwick, and Kemble, 
while frank and free, was quite as suggestive of wit as fellow- 
ship. With many of the American naval officers he enjoyed 
intimacy, and was evidently a prime favorite; Decatur had 
no more sincere mourner ; he fondly alludes to the “ worthy 
little tar, Jack Nicholson,” was the cherished guest of more 
than one mess-room in our Mediterranean squadron, and wrote 
with zest, in the old Analectic Magazine, biographical sketches 
of many of our naval heroes. His elder brother, reproving 
his desultory course as a young traveller on the Continent, 
writes, “‘ Good company, I find, is the grand desideratum with 
you; good company made you stay eleven weeks in Genoa, 
when you need not have stayed more than two ; and good com- 
pany drives you through Italy.” Even in literary association 
it was ever the genial that he affected; from Dennie and 
Brockden Brown to Scott and Campbell, we find him recog- 
nizing and celebrating the human, rather than professional 
merits of authors. By virtue of his social graces he won 
the hearts of a greater variety of people than often falls to 
the lot of successful authors. To him the charm of life was 
good-fellowship or interesting acquaintance ; its resource and 
sanction he derived almost wholly from his affections. Few, 
even of those who enjoy the most intimate domestic relations, 
cherish stronger family love, or a more deep and delicate 
sense of the duties thence resulting, than Irving. And the 
circle, as it extended, both at home and abroad, from kindred 
to social ties, was ever enjoyed with infinite relish, and remem- 
bered with loyal zeal. Not yet released from the trammels of 
business, he wrote, ‘“ This making of our fortune is the very 
bane of social life”; and, on his first visit to England, he 
regrets the Knickerbocker holidays. ‘I never wish,” he 
writes, “to spend the merry Christmas and jolly New Year’s 
elsewhere than in the gamesome city of Manhattan.” We 
learn, too, from the record of his youth and prime in that 
snug and sociable city of his nativity, that the pranks of Cock- 
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loft Hall and the oddities of character there exhibited were no 
inventions of facetious Salmagundi, but often the slightly em- 
bellished experience of a set of good fellows, over the matri- 
monial fall of whom Irving mourns, in his bachelor exile, 
praying “to be let down gently” from the elysium of male 
friendship, when conjugal authority shall interdict the “ odd 
fellow,” whose inevitable banishment is so quaintly described 
in Elia’s account of the “‘ Behavior of Married People.” 

One is taken by surprise at the adventurous episodes of 
Irving’s first years, associated as his life is with the quiet 
and uniform career of a man of letters. His first journey at 
home gave him veritable glimpses of American border life in 
a region which he visited fifty years later, to find a thrifty and 
even luxurious civilization. He entered into the spirit and 
excitement of the second war with England, with all the pa- 
triotic sympathy of early manhood. He was present at that 
memorable incident of our judicial history, the trial of Aaron 
Burr, and, with characteristic tolerance, was on pleasant terms 
with both parties. The vessel in which he made a voyage 
from Genoa to Sicily was attacked by a Mediterranean corsair. 
He was long embargoed at Nice by the police authorities, in 
consequence of informalities in his passport, and his letters 
record curious though annoying experiences in his efforts to 
contravene these representatives of “‘ brief authority.” He 
saw Nelson’s fleet pass through the Straits of Messina, and 
found an inkling of romance in wayside incidents in the south 
of France, and at a masked ball at Palermo. He was in 
England when the Princess Charlotte died, and saw the first 
stage-coach arrive at Liverpool decked with laurel for the 
victory at Waterloo. The travel, the public events, the versa- 
tile experience, and even the vicissitudes of his life, before 
fairly embarked in the career of authorship, were well adapted 
to kindle his fancy and enrich his observation. 

His first ventures in literature were casual. Those collo- 
quial papers, after the manner of the Spectator, written under 
the inspiration of social emulation, and delineating local char- 
acters and manners, are still a pleasant memorial of old times 
in New York; and that most elaborate piece of humor, which 
so amused Sir Walter Scott and mystified the Knickerbock- 
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ers of the past generation, was an original experiment, admi- 

rably fitted to usher its author into favorable notice. Between 

these publications and “ The Sketch-Book” there was an inter- 

val when it seemed more than doubtful whether letters or affairs 

would become the occupation of Irving. The time and the 

manner of publication were remarkably auspicious for the suc- 

cess of the last work, whence properly dates his author-life. 

Issued anonymously, as a serial, and in what was then an 

elegant style of typography, the refinement, fancifulness, and 

finish of these popular papers made their legitimate impres- 

sion. All these facts connected with the appearance of “ The 

Sketch-Book ” have a special interest to those who take pride 

and pleasure in American literature. It was like the portfolio 

of an artist, —a series of careful and authentic studies from 

life and nature, embodying the native tastes and traits of the 

man as elicited by the scenes witnessed and the moods expe- 

rienced by a genial and contemplative wanderer. It revived 

the spirit of Goldsmith, the tone of the essayists of Queen | 

Anne’s day, and seemed to continue, while it diversified, 

that pure, humane, naive, and thoughtful style of composi- | 

tion, which, in our vernacular, first made literature a social | 

fact instead of a scholar’s monopoly. | 
To this charming introduction, at once sympathetic and 

unostentatious, Irving owes the endearing quality of his fame. 

It propitiated his readers for life; and thenceforth the man 

and his writings became household treasures. It is indicative 

of his good-sense and innate sentiment that, from the first, he 

perfectly understood the scope of his own mind and the qual- 

ities by virtue of which he could alone hope for literary suc- | 

cess. “If I ever get any solid credit with the public,” he j 

wrote at this time, “it must be in the quiet and assiduous 

operations of my pen, under the mere guidance of fancy and 

feeling.” Few successful authors have experienced more 

agreeable surprise than he at the instant and universal popu- 

larity of ‘“‘ The Sketch-Book.” Months elapsed between the 

despatch of his neat little manuscripts to his friend Brevoort, 

in New York, and the arrival in England of the printed num- 

bers, with the critical verdict thereon. The intervals were 

periods of anxious suspense with the author. He shed tears 
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as he read the cordial praises of his countrymen, — tears, as he 
wrote, ‘‘ not of vanity, but for the love.’’ These fresh and far 
tributes must have been prophetic to him more than to the 
English author who, in a like case, called them ‘“ the voice 
of a living posterity.”” And when to this encouragement came 
that of British readers and writers, with the literary associa- 
tion and social consideration incident to popular authorship 
abroad, knowing his natural want of self-confidence, we can 
well believe his declaration, when he says, ‘I feel almost 
appalled by such success.” Foreign appreciation was dear to 
him, as confirming the partial opinions won at home. “ After 
all,” he writes, ‘‘1 value success here chiefly as tending to 
confirm my standing in my own country.” His natural an- 
tipathy to business, and the modest estimate he placed upon 
his own literary abilities, are expressed with equal sincerity 
and discrimination in the letters written at this period, when 
he fairly exchanged the wearisome cares of trade for the pre- 
carious but congenial resources of authorship. ‘I would not 
again experience,” he wrote, after the affairs of the house at 
Liverpool were disastrously closed, ‘‘ the anxious days and 
sleepless nights which have been my lot since I have taken 
hold of business, to possess the wealth of Creesus.” Else- 
where, speaking of his ambition as a writer, “‘I seek only to 
blow a flute accompaniment in the national concert, and leave 
others to play the fiddle and French horn.” 

A sense of the characteristic in animals, and fondness for 
such as were about him, was a trait of Irving’s both artistic 
and humane. A charge to “ pat Archy ”’ is among other friendly 
salutations with which he closes one of his early letters. How 
aptly he describes Rip Van Winkle’s dog, the prairie species he 
saw in the far West, and the draggling barn-yard fowls in “ The 
Stout Gentleman”! lLandseer had no quicker eye for the ex- 
pression of nature in the animal tribes; and wherever Irving 
sojourned, he found some dog or horse to delineate or pet. A 
former attaché of the American legation at London related to us 
a characteristic anecdote. One day he was late at dinner, and 
apologized therefor, saying he had been so amused in watch- 
ing a group of dancing dogs in the street, that time passed 
unheeded. He described so vividly the different expression 
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of these animals, — how one kept his head on one side, with 
an air of fantastic melancholy, and another sidled along with 
pert nonchalance, — this one with a cynical, and that with a 
reckless glee, — that the company were convulsed with laugh- 
ter. The next morning, at breakfast, one of the family rallied 
the Minister’s lady on her yawning at so early an hour. “ It 
is Mr. Irving’s. fault,’ she replied; “five times I was woke 
during the night by my husband’s laughing in his dreams ; 
and when I asked the cause, he murmured, ‘O those dogs, 
those dogs!’”” An English gentleman, whom we knew in 
Italy, had seen much of Irving at Seville, and had several 
of his letters, written from different parts of Spain; in one of 
these, after desiring his affectionate remembrance to various 
friends, he concludes with, “I give Hill’s dog a turn. Yours 
truly, W. 1.” In explanation, the recipient informed us, that 
the first time Irving passed an evening with Hill, one of their 
coterie at Seville, his little black dog, usually most friendly 
in his demonstrations, barked furiously at the new guest. 
Amused at this, Irving untwisted the dog’s tail, which grew in 
a stiff ring over his back; no sooner did the animal catch a 
glimpse of it, than he began to run round in the vain en- 
deavor to seize the extremity ; and thenceforth, every time 
Irving appeared, he ran up to him expecting a renewal of the 
pastime ; so that to “give Hill’s dog a turn” became a mat- 
ter of course. In a letter written but a few months before 
his death, alluding to the danger of rhetorical experiments in 
writing history, he says: ‘‘ My horse, Gentleman Dick, carries 
me along very well on an even trot, but in attempting some 
rhetorical flourishes, the other day, he threw me, and ran off.” 
It was the “eye of leisure’ with which he looked on com- 
mon life, that assimilates the process of his authorship with 
that of the artist in hues and colors. Observation and senti- 
ment were the materials with which he instinctively worked : 
laborious research, earnest argument, declamatory zeal, in- 
tense conceptions, were alien to his nature. To see and de- 
scribe the beautiful and the humorous, to relate and to 
muse, were the congenial exercises of his kindly, graceful, 
and sensitive mind. 


So well did Irving understand that a more earnest tone in 
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literature, and greater intensity of style, had in a large degree 
superseded the taste for quiet and graceful utterance, since 
his advent as an author, that he hesitated as to the expedi- 
ency of republishing his various books in a uniform edition, 
doubting if the present generation would confirm the favor- 
able judgment of the contemporaries of his early manhood. 
The remarkable success and the warm welcome Putnam’s 
elegant reprint met with was a delightful surprise to him, and 
renewed in his age the most pleasing experience of his early 
authorship, to which the popularity of his “ Life of Washing- 
ton”’ was a grateful and appropriate consummation. Years be- 
fore, in his Preface to ‘“‘ The Sketch-Book,”’ he wrote: ‘* Though 
the author does not aspire to those high honors which are the 
rewards of loftier intellects, yet it is the dearest wish of his 
heart to have a secure and cherished, though humble corner, 
in the good opinion and kind feelings of his countrymen.” 
Never was an affectionate ambition so gratified. It is the 
peculiar merit and interest of this biography, that, by frankly 
revealing the life and heart of the man, it makes us familiar 
with the qualities and the experience which obtained for the 
author that endearing fame to which alone he aspired. 





Art. VUI.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Mr. Sawyer’s book of “reconstructions” * is a great relief to the 
timid and petty style of erudition which has been prevalent among us 
in treating of Biblical topics. Its title is unduly ambitious ; but it does 
not exaggerate in the least the radical and unsparing temper in which 
old theories of literalism and verbal inspiration are handled. A criti- - 
cal reader of the book will regret that the sources of information are - 
so seldom credited. A reference to Bunsen’s chronology, which puts 
Adam twenty thousand years before Christ, and a few comparisons 
with the Septuagint, make up nearly the whole of the apparatus criti- 
cus, so far as appears on the surface. This seems to us an error; 








* Reconstruction of Biblical Theories; or, Biblical Science improved in its 
History, Chronology, and Interpretation, and relieved from traditionary Errors 
and unwarrantable Hypotheses. By Leicester AmBrose Sawyer. Boston: 
Walker, Wise, & Co. 12mo. pp. 195. 
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for not only the evidence of careful reading wins a certain respect from 
scholars towards the most heterodox opinions, but even the most uncul- 
tivated reader likes the visible tokens of learning in the writer. We 
imagine that the remarkable body of notes appended as ballast to the 
“ Discourse ” of Theodore Parker, had a good deal to do with its pros- 
perous voyage among the deeps and shallows of the popular mind. 
And we are a little tried that a writer so much in earnest, and with so 
much that is excellent and fresh in matter, gives us so little opportunity 
to cross-question him. 

The book before us consists, first, of a few chapters, which contain a 
succinct statement of a few preliminary points of erudition, and of the 
author’s own critical theory; then, of select portions of Genesis and 
Exodus, translated in a literal and careful way, so as to serve as a run- 
ning commentary, followed by brief but very interesting expositions, in 
which his views of these passages are given in detail. He accepts 
them frankly as allegorical, arguing strongly and keenly against a lit- 
eral exposition, and, in several instances, making a more unqualified 
use of allegory than we should have thought necessary. Allegory is 
at best the ultima ratio of a healthy criticism, and should not be 
cheapened by excessive use. But, we are glad to say, Mr. Sawyer 
has nothing of the milk-and-water allegorizing which sublimates the 
grand old Hebrew narrative into a “ spiritual” sense, — that is, into a 
series of moral platitudes and transcendental small-talk. His inter- 
pretation is clear, masculine, objective, as well as ingenious, and is con- 
scientiously vouched, phrase by phrase, by actual exhibition of the 
text. Sometimes startling by its boldness, sometimes queer in its 
expression, it is always sincere, instructive, and full of excellent sug- 
gestion for the intelligent reading of the Scripture. The earlier 
legends in Genesis are the story of the beginnings of human society. 
Adam is the “ stock-man” ; Eden, his primeval forest-life ; the creation 
of Eve (after many generations of rude life), the institution of mar- 
riage and the family ; the forbidden fruit, “ probably the cereal grains,” 
discovered by woman as the domestic provider, not at all as the seducer 
into evil. ‘The Deluge is a migration into colder latitudes; and the 
Ark, or “chest,” a symbol of the wealth in cattle and goods borne 
along in that nomadic condition of patriarchal life. It is speaking 
quite within bounds to say that these interpretations, as expounded 
and vindicated here, compare advantageously with any similar attempt 
that has yet been popularized. Even veteran readers of standard com- 
mentaries may gather some instructive hints. 

The volume contains many indications of vigor in thought and felici- 
ty of style, which augur well for the difficult task which the writer has 
undertaken. With great freedom both of criticism and interpretation, 
he never once loses his reverence both for the truth he finds “ within 
the veil” of the letter, or for the venerable compositions themselves 
with which he deals. We have had occasion heretofore to find fault 
with some points of taste and expression, as well as specialties of inter- 
pretation, in his version of the Gospels. And many a reverent asso- 
ciation with the elder Scripture will doubtless be rudely jarred by 
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what will seem needless novelties in the specimens he has given here. 
It is a little odd to read how “ Jeva of gods planted a park “Tforest] i in 
Eden of the east”; and it is a blunt rendering that turns the “ark of 
gopher-wood” into a “chest of pine-trees.” Of the Mosaic laws we 
are frankly told that “many of them are excellent, some are frivolous, 
and several of them are monstrous” ; and, in allusion to the striking of 
the rock at Massah, we are reminded that “ God still gives us water 
from the rock at the touch of chisel and rods.” Mr. Sawyer is 
thoroughly in earnest in the work he has proposed to himself. He has 
won the ear of a public that already counts its ten thousands. And, 
in a field so large and difficult as that of popularizing a view of Scrip- 
ture somewhat more in accordance with scholarship and sound sense 
than the dogmatism so long prevalent, he has shown some of the best 
qualities of a pioneer. 


THE famous Discourse of M. Renan,* which was hailed with so much 
enthusiasm by a crowd of students, is rescued from the censure of the 
police and the priesthood by the numerous editions which have scattered 
it widely among the people. It is in every respect a noble utterance 
of a true philosopher. It has no lack of the spirit of reverence, though 
it has all the freedom of impartial science. Of course, it is not Chris- 
tian according to the Catholic standard. Its theology is what we should 
call Unitarian, and its portrait of Jesus might have been taken from the 
works familiar in the reading of our body. But the tone of the Dis- 
course is in no sense sectarian. It is just what it professes to be, — 
an appropriate “ Introduction to a Course of Lectures on the Semitic 
Dialects,” — and the speculations are such as would naturally occur. 
We are by no means ready to allow that all the opinions expressed as 
to the relative gifts of the Aryan and the Semitic races to the world 
are tenable. There is an element of theorizing and fancy in what is 
said about the idolatrous natures of the Aryans ‘and the monotheism of 
the Semitic peoples. Ifthe Scriptures, not to say the profane histories, 
are to be trusted, there was idolatry of the worst kind among the Phe- 
nicians and the Egyptians ; and even the Hebrews were with difficulty 
restrained from this tendency to adopt and worship foreign gods. The 
argument of M. Renan is what the late Mr. Buckle would call “de- 
ductive.” It reasons from a previously formed theory, and is not 
quite justified by a view of all the facts. The theory may be true, 
but the pleading of M. Renan has not yet proved it. 

M. Renan is fast becoming a power in the intellectual world of 
France. Even those who denounce his “ infidelity” — his “ atheism,” 
as some of them call it — are compelled to admire his calm confidence 
in the truth which he holds, and his bold persistence amid the threats 
and against the insinuations of his enemies. The Catholic Church has 
no foe so dangerous as this man of science, whose learning and whose 
courage are lifted above it with such constant menace. 





* De la Part des Peuples Sémitiques dans Histoire de la Civilization. Dis- 
cours d’Ouverture du Cours de Langues Hébraique, Chaldaique, et Syriaque, au 
College de France. Par M. Ernest Renan, Membre de L’Institut. Paris: M. 
Levy Freres. 1862. 8vo. pp. 30. 
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From no one could a tribute to the great Dominican more worthily 
come than from his early friend, his companion in studies, his associate 
in dangers and privations, his defender against persecutors, and the 
champion with him at once of liberty and the Catholic Church. Mon- 
talembert is the fit eulogist of Lacordaire, knowing him thoroughly, 
loving him ardently, sympathizing with his ideas, and admiring with 
enthusiasm his extraordinary gifts. The eloquent volume * in which the 
Academician celebrates the glory of the monk and the orator is evi- 
dently an outpouring which could not be repressed. It is a spontaneous 
and unforced offering of a sorrowing heart to the memory of one pre- 
cious beyond all estimate. It is a narrative, a vindication, and a pane- 
gyric. The few faults which the writer allows to his hero are only the 
shade to bring out more strongly the shining virtues. If we may be- 
lieve Montalembert, in the death of this fiery preacher the Church and 
the age have lost one of the few great men whom God has sent in these 
degenerate days, — one who was equally a saint and a prophet, won- 
derful in sagacity, inspired in utterance, beautiful in temper, boly in 
life, and a model, on every side, of amazing virtue. Not chiefly the 
genius of this master of speech, but the manliness and faith of this 
humble-minded Christian, are the burden of the book which his friend 
has written. 

Of course, there must be exaggeration in this; and it is quite im- 
probable that men not in sympathy with Lacordaire’s opinions will 
consent that one who could denounce so vehemently, and could use in 
his discourse such specious arts, is a saint according to the highest type. 
Yet it must be confessed that the extracts from speeches and letters, 
which are very skilfully woven into Montalembert’s plea for his friend, 
seem to prove that the zealot was neither a bigot nor a fanatic. Lacor- 
daire writes like a generous, fair-minded, and conscientious man, who 
loves rather than hates his enemies. If what Montalembert gives us 
in this volume fairly represents the general tone of Lacordaire’s corre- 
spondence, he certainly deserves the admiration of all Christian souls. 
The volume, in any event, will set aside many prejudices which those 
who have only known Lacordaire through his orations in defence of 
the Church will naturally have formed. It is to be regretted that 
Montalembert could not have put in the frontispiece of his book an 
engraving of that remarkable face which no one who has seen it will 
ever forget, and which a writer in the Baptist Christian Review for 
July has described with such exuberance of epithet. And if any find 
this notice of Montalembert’s eulogy too tame, we commend them to 
the article in that Review, which almost exhausts the dictionary in its 
array of dazzling metaphors. 


STRANGE revelations we have, in the series of tracts entitled “ Facts 
for Churchmen,” ¢ concerning the abuses which are tolerated, upheld, 





* Le Pere Lacordaire. Par Le Comte pre MonraLemBert, |’Un des Qua- 
rante de l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Douniol. 1862. 12mo. pp. 285. 

+ Facts for Churchmen. First Series. Nos.1-12. London: H. J. Tresidder. 
8vo. pp. 44. 
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and promoted in that great Establishment which is styled the “ bul- 
wark” of the English realm. Of course the first grievance is in the 
wide interval between the pay of a bishop and a curate. Twenty-eight 
bishops receive in the aggregate £155,000, or £5,535 a year on the 
average, while not less than ten thousand of the working clergy have 
an income which does not reach £100. The annual income of the 
Bishop of London is $50,000, and the smallest annual reveune of any 
English bishop is $10,000. In Ireland, there are twelve bishops of 
the Established Church, the average income of whom is upwards of 
$27,000 annually. Yet these men have very little to do, most of the 
Irish people being Roman Catholic. Next to this immense iniquity in 
the matter of salaries is the outrageous expenditure on the palaces of 
the bishops. The Ecclesiastical Commission provided for “ spiritual 
destitution in populous places” by building a magnificent house for the 
Bishop of Ripon to live in, at an expense of $70,000, by purchasing 
an estate for the Bishop of Lincoln, at a cost of $250,000, and by the 
acquisition of Danbury Park for the Bishop of Rochester, for $ 140,090, 
not to add half a dozen cases of less extravagance. Now, of the places 
above mentioned, Rochester is well known from the description in the 
Pickwick Club, —a town dirty, decayed, and dull; Lincoln is simply 
a group of houses around an old Cathedral; and nobody would ever 
go to Ripon except to see the ruins of Fountains Abbey. 

After bishops and their palaces, archdeacons are exhibited as the 
great scandal of the Church, doing their work mostly by deputy, hold- 
ing the most profitable livings, and often two or more livings at once. 
Then there is the great absurdity of the cathedral staff, the deans 
and canons, leading a life of utter laziness, yet living upon the fat of 
the land, keeping up a farcical mummery of wor ship for which no one 
cares, and wasting their enormous revenues in discreditable self-indul- 
gence and luxury. The tract entitled “ A Scene at Garraway’s” very 
graphically exhibits an auction sale of a benefice, the incumbent of 
which is still living, though quite old. The right of presentation to 
this living is disposed of to the highest bidder, who of course will make 
such terms with the incumbent as to secure for himself half or three 
quarters of the revenue. Other abuses, such as the advowson market, 
nepotism, the slavery which the “Canons” compel, are shown up 
with unsparing plainness, yet without vituperation. Such tracts as 
these, circulated at a half-penny apiece, among the lower classes, must 
have the effect to alienate them from a church which makes no effort 
to remove such inconsistencies, if not to exasperate them against such 
an outrage on their rights. ‘The only remedy which the tracts pro- 
pose is the adoption of the “voluntary” principle. 


Jou. JosepH IGnaz DO6LLINGER is reported to be one of the most 
learned of living Catholic theologians. Appropriately born in Bam- 
berg, in 1799, “he was made Professor ot Ecclesiastical History in 
Munich in 1826. That professorship he now holds. He has had 
some political experience as representative of the University in the 
Bavarian Parliament, and in 1848 was sent, by a small electoral dis- 
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trict, to the National Assembly at Frankfort. In 1851, he gave up 
his place in the Bavarian Assembly, to which he had been a second 
time elected, and has since, we believe, confined himself to his profes- 
sional duties. He is known to the world of art by his publication, with 
explanations, of Cornelius’s Compositions from the Paradiso of Dante, 
in 1830, and to the narrower world of theology by his very elaborate 
Handbook of Ecclesiastical History, and other publications. In the 
Parliament at Frankfort, as elsewhere, he has strenuously maintained 
the principle that the Church should be independent of the State. 

During the last April he had occasion to give certain prelections 
in Munich,* in which he set forth again this somewhat unpalatable doc- 
trine. He was heard with the warmest interest, — warmer than we, 
who dwell in a colder land of established and disintegrating Protes- 
tantism, can readily conceive. And not in Munich only, or in Ger- 
many, but in France also, and in England, his words have found an 
echo. So emphatic declarations touching the temporal power of the 
Pope on the part of a Catholic theologian, we do not remember ever 
before to have met. As illustrative of the historical tendency of the 
time, Dollinger’s argument is not without value. And he is not the 
wise man who, wrapping himself in his own conceits, refuses his human 
sympathy for honest, human struggling among any people. 

The Catholic Church is not a creation, it is a growth, and the truth 
which underlies it no Protestantism will ever shake. That truth keeps 
it up, and will keep it up till Protestants and Catholics, recognizing 
each other’s aims and each other’s truth, shall draw together into one 
primal Christian church, as of old, of Protestant purity and Catholic 
faith. 

After some preliminary observations, Déllinger addresses himself to 
the absorbing question of the hour touching the States of the Church, 
— whether the papal chair shall stand somewhere upon the ground, 
or be left hanging anywhere in the air. First, then, are territorial 
possessions indispensably necessary to the Church? The intelligible 
answer of history is, that for seven hundred years the Church existed 
without possessing a single village. Afterwards, when whole provinces 
had been bestowed upon the Pope, from the ninth to the fifteenth 
century, with the exception of short intervals, the Popes were never in 
quiet possession of their lands ;— the most powerful of them, Gregory 
VII. and Urban IL., died on foreign soil. In 1260, when the papacy 
had reached the height of its ecclesiastical and political power, there 
were but two places in which, according to the declaration of the Pope 
himself, the papal chair could exist in safety, — Viterbo and Avignon. 
For centuries Rome was too unquiet for the residence of the Popes. 
It is only about three hundred and fifty years ago since the Popes first 
acquired firm possession of their territory ; but what are three centuries 
out of eighteen ? 


Again, the Pope is an elective prince; and the principle of election 





* Lectures on the Temporal Power of the Pope. By Jon. Josern Icnaz 
DOLLINGER. Munich. 1862. 
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has been found as salutary in the Church as defective in the State. 
All electoral forms of government have perished,—the papacy re- 
mains. In the former there was wanting that element of loyalty 
which binds the people to the ruling house. In the States of the Church 
the Pope was, at the least, a stranger to the people, often a foreigner ; 
often, also, aged when elected, his reign was brief, and took no root in 
the people; and with each new Pope there was often a change in the 
system of government. Hence many distinguished sons of the Church 
have been led to the conclusion, that it would be better for the Pope if 
he did not occupy this double position of head of the Church and of 
the State. 

Of a truth, the papal rule has been of the mildest, and after thirty 
years of revolution much real freedom exists still in the States of the 
Church, affirms Dollinger ;— and yet, undeniably, for forty years there 
has been the greatest discontent in the population of the cities, which 
in the absence of a peasant class, particularly in the papal provinces, 
control the land. At times their revolutionary ferment has broken out 
into active rebellion, and from year to year the weakness of the papal 
government has increased. When Pius IX., on entering upon his 
pontificate, granted more liberal institutions, he only excited his ene- 
mies to greater activity; and so it came about that, since 1849, two 
foreign powers, Austria and France, have garrisoned Rome; and the 
city which claimed the spiritual jurisdiction of the earth was sunk in 
the lowest political degradation. For ten years, according to the testi- 
mony of the English agent in Rome, Pius IX. was unwearied in 
introducing reforms, but he failed to overcome the deep opposition to 
his government which was rooted in the greater part of the people ; no 
conservative elements came to his aid; he could not create an army of 
his own, and the presence of foreign soldiers irritated the populace the 
more. What the English agent said in 1856,— that there was no 
class upon which the papal government could rely, that in the moment 
of danger no hand would be lifted to help it, —the latest events have 
verified. Not in the States of the Church alone, but in all Italy, are 
the enemies of the papacy. The public opinion of all Italy is against 
the temporal power of the Pope, as the chief hinderance to the ideal of 
a united Italian kingdom. And nowhere is this longing to take a place 
among the great powers of Europe stronger than in Italy. It cannot 
be denied, that at this hour the union of temporal and spiritual power 
is in opposition to the general feeling of Europe. In former centuries, 
also, the ecclesiastical principalities in Germany perished rather from 
the operation of public opinion than from political storms. In 1814, 
not one voice was raised in favor of their restoration. In the States 
of the Church this union is an element of weakness, not of strength ; 
not because the sentiment of religion is weakened, but because the 
point of view of men has altered. 

It is asked why this painful condition of things was not earlier felt 
in the States of the Church? In former times there was much less 
governing done; the corporation principle prevailed, and things gov- 
erned themselves. This organization was destroyed by Napoleon L, 
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and a system of administration introduced after the French type, 
which after the return of Pius VII. was retained by his minister, Con- 
salvi;——the present system of ecclesiastical government is felt more 
severely. In 1848 there were in the States of the Church five thou- 
sand and fifty-nine temporal, and one hundred and nine ecclesiastical 
officials, the latter filling the highest places. Misunderstanding was 
inevitable when priests undertook to discharge the functions of admin- 
istration and justice, — functions wholly incompatible with their spirit- 
ual character, and, in the opinion of all jurists, the death-blow of all 
justice. It seemed to the people as if there were no law, but only the 
fathomless caprice of individuals ruling them. How have the times 
altered since the Roman people tumultuously applauded Pius VII., 
when he answered his deposition by Napoleon with an anathema of 
excommunication, and his subjects in the French service gave up their 
places, and’his return from captivity was like a triumphal procession ! 

Since the Austrian power was broken in Italy, and only the French 
troops remain to support the Pope, his condition has become almost 
insufferable. It cannot long continue. If the power of Piedmont fell 
in pieces, and the Pope recovered his territories, how would things be 
helped? A French or Austrian garrison would still be necessary, and 
the finances of the state become worse, and the people grow more 
imbittered. And thus the possession of temporal power would have 
an effect just contrary to what was intended by it, for the Pope, instead 
of being made independent thereby, would rely on foreign aid to sup- 
port him. It was the aim of Napoleon I. to get the Pope into his 
power; the constancy of Pius VII. thwarted that aim, but the 
nephew has entered upon the inheritance of the uncle in this matter 
also. 


Dr. Déllinger begins his second prelection by recapitulating what 
he has said in the first. 

I. For seven hundred years the papal chair had no territorial pos- 
sessions; for seven hundred and fifty years more it was without quiet 
and assured possession of the temporal power which it had acquired ; 
— that possession has existed only about three hundred and fifty years, 
and the present system of government is an inheritance from the 
French Napoleonic rule, introduced within the last forty-five years. 

II. That the possession and government of an important state is not 
in itself and at all times necessary to the dignity and the freedom of 
the head of the Church. 

III. The present and for some time existing public opinion of Italy 
is opposed to the continuance of the States of the Church, because it 
sees in them a hinderance to a united Italy. 

IV. Not only in its own territory has a numerous party, within the 
last thirty or forty years, labored for its overthrow, but no part of the 
population has in the last year shown an earnest, active, self-sacrificing 
loyalty to the papal government. 

V. For a century there has pervaded Europe the principle of secu- 
larization, that is, the separation of the temporal and political power 
from the ecclesiastical. Nowhere else does it occur that the civic: 
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offices of the state are administered by priests, nor would such a sys- 
tem be endured. 

It is said that the existing system must be continued ; for, while the 
head of the state is an ecclesiastic, the administration of it ought to 
be ecclesiastical, even if it need foreign bayonets for its support. For 
those who maintain that opinion, Dr. Dollinger has two suggestions. 

First, that they are not supported by historical experience in affirm- 
ing that the States of the Church cannot be governed otherwise than 
at present, because the experiment has never been tried of governing 
otherwise, of letting the people share in the government. 

Secondly, history does show, as in the case of the ecclesiastical 
principalities in Germany, that the government of states with ecclesi- 
astics at their head can be administered by laymen. ‘To be sure, the 
history of the Middle Ages may be cited to prove that this union of 
ecclesiastical and temporal power is not an evil. But the Middle 
Ages are gone. We live in another time, under other conditions. 
The modern state, with its multifold needs, its police, its newspapers, 
its literature, its manufactures, is little suited to ecclesiastical rule. 

In support of his views Dr. Dollinger recurs to certain facts. First, 
Pius 1X. was for two years confessedly the idol of his people and of 
all Italy. Why? He entered upon his pontificate with a general am- 
nesty which recalled hundreds of exiles, and set hundreds of prison- 
ers free. By that measure he was thought to break with the old sys- 
tem, for otherwise so bold an act could not be explained. Further, the 
Pope chose for his Minister Count Rossi, well known as one of the 
most distinguished of Italians, formerly a peer of France, and since 
1845 French Minister in Rome. Rossi’s principles, which he had 
unfolded in a letter to Guizot, were well known to the Pope. It was 
well understood in France and Italy that Rossi entered upon his office 
with the understanding that the greater part of the administration 
should be confided to temporal hands, — that the government should be, 
so to speak, secularized. Mossi’s first act was to frame a plan for a 
total change in the administration of justice; but on the 15th of No- 
vember, 1847, he fell under the dagger of an assassin, just as he was 
on the point of opening the first Constitutional Assembly. The mur- 
der has been ascribed to the hatred of the Mazzini party, who saw in 
Rossi and his plans a means of protection and support for the system 
which they were bent upon destroying at any cost. 

The second fact is the memorial of the five great powers, of May 10, 
1831, in which certain advice is given to the Pope touching necessary 
reforms, grounded upon the principle of admission of the laity to all 
offices of the state, and that the people should be suffered to partake in 
the administration of the government. Institutions, indeed, which they 
had not yet begun to think of introducing among their own people, they 
seemed to consider indispensable to the States of the Church, says 
Doéllinger sharply. 

Touching the possibilities of the future, Dr. Déllinger will resolve 
them all into five : — 

I. The war which seems likely to break out again in Italy may 
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result in the success of Austria, and the restoration of its supremacy in 
Lombardy, a consequence of which would be the renewal of the papal 
authority over the States of the Church. A possibility which Dr. 
Dollinger does not hesitate to declare to be the very worst ; for in that 
case, so intense is the Italian dislike of German supremacy, new revo- 
lutions would occur, in the whirl of which the Pope might find himself 
defenceless, and so the last days be worse than the first days. 

II. The Italian kingdom may be cemented under Piedmont, in 
which case the secularization of the States of the Church will be an 
accomplished fact, and the Pope will wander for a long time in other 
lands, and Rome will be incorporated in the Italian kingdom. In that 
event, those institutions would be introduced which the papal govern- 
ment has not felt itself permitted to assure to its people within the last 
years, since, according to the testimony of the foreign ministers in 
Rome, so. deep is the opposition to the papal rule, that every concession 
was received only as a weapon for a new attack. 

If such institutions were now introduced in Rome as are universally 
demanded throughout all Italy, it would be equivalent to a perfect 
secularization ; — the priestly class would lose the privileges so hateful 
to the people, and thus the chief source of popular enmity to the 
government would be destroyed. In Germany all ecclesiastical privi- 
leges have long ago fallen away, to the great good fortune of the land. 
No thinking ecclesiastic would regard other than with aversion the 
thought of restoring them. If this exceptional position of the priests in 
the States of the Chavch + were abrogated, it would be a great gain, and 
a long step towards uniting the two now hostile classes of society. And 
if the seeds of dissolution which exist in the Italian kingdom should 
bear their fruit, the Pope, returning, would be spared the trouble of 
making this change himself, and find his work done for him, suggests 
Dr. Dillinger, comfortingly. 

III. The Emperor of the French may submit the cause of the Pope 
to a Congress of Catholic powers, —for Napoleon the wisest course, 
for thus he would escape the reproach of being made a tool of the Eng- 
lish hatred of Rome. The powers represented in this Congress would 
be France, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Bavaria, — the 
last, indeed, not being a Catholic power in the usual meaning of the 
term, but a state in which the king and the majority of the people 
are Catholic ; — and Piedmont also would come, and must be admitted, 
however unwelcome a guest. The proceedings of this Congress would 
probably be to confirm the Pope in his present possessions, and perhaps 
to restore some of those of which he has been deprived. But to recon- 
cile the people, it would insist upon the secularization of the govern- 
ment, the introduction of municipal self-government, and the admission 
of the laity to share in the financial and legislative power, — in short, 
upon those institutions which, with the exception of Russia and Tur- 
key, have become general in Europe. 

IV. We have said that Napoleon’s nephew has entered upon the 
inheritance of the uncle in his views touching the Pope. He thinks, 
perhaps, to remove the papal chair to France, and to make the Pope a 
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tool of French policy. But this possibility is least to be feared; for 
against such a proceeding the public opinion of Europe, irresistible 
in the long run, would protest. Moreover, there are three parties in 
France, the Catholic, Democratic, and Bonaparte parties. Only the 
last would conceive such a project, the two former would oppose it ; — 
the Catholic party, which includes not only the clergy, but the greater 
part of society, under leaders like Falloux, Villemain, and Montalem- 
bert, because it would involve a degradation of the Church; those 
who think that the ecclesiastical power is already too strong in France, 
for fear that it might gain new strength. The Bonaparte party, more- 
over, is weak when it has public opinion against it. 

V. Lastly, we must look in the face the possibility that Rome may 
be forever lost to the Church,— that so it may have been determined 
in the councils of the Almighty. The Church has the promise that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it, but it has received no promise 
that the successor of St. Peter shall always remain monarch of a tem- 
poral kingdom. 

If Italy and Europe are to be the theatre of new revolutions, it 
were better for the Pope not to be tied to a helpless kingdom, which he 
could not protect against the dashing waves of change and revolution. 
If, on the other hand, a permanent order of things grows up in Italy, 
the public opinion, or rather the public conscience, of all Europe will 
be strong enough to secure to the Pope the freedom of the papal chair. 

Who will dispute the fact, that since 1831 the government of Central 
Italy and of three millions of souls has been a source of weakness and 
dependence to the papal chair, — that the task of keeping down a pop- 
ulation eager for institutions like those of other lands has been like a 
weight of lead around the feet of the Apostle? Who will affirm that 
this unnatural, lamentable condition must continue indefinitely, with 
change only from one revolution to another, with imprisonments, 
banishments, and foreign occupation? Humanly speaking, there is 
not the slightest hopé that the people will ever be reconciled to the 
present priestly rule. It is purely impossible, when in all the rest 
of Italy there is freedom of the press, representation of the people, 
and an independent judiciary, to deny these three things to the Roman 
subjects, and just as impossible for the ecclesiastical rule to continue 
if any of these things are granted. 

But are we sure that we too, in Central Europe, are not striding for- 
ward towards changes? Who knows that the Mazzini party, now lurk- 
ing behind Piedmont, may not plunge Italy into the cramps and perils 
of a social and Antichristian revolution? Who shall say what may 
break out in Italy or elsewhere? It is not for us to cling to the 
perishable and accidental, to force upon the Roman people what we 
would not endure ourselves,—a system of government by priests and 
laymen, which is but forty-five years old, and which has produced only 
revolutions and abiding discontent. He who leans upon this staff must 
run the risk of its being rotten, and breaking. In the Greek myth the 
island of Delos was raised up from the sea to be a birthplace for Apol- 
lo. Whatever may happen, the chair of St. Peter will find its Delos 
also, if so be it must rise from the sea. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE Professor of History at Bonn has given a brief sketch of the 
Crusades, as preface to a critical examination of the literature, ancient 
and modern, belonging to that remarkable period.* A pupil of Pro- 
fessor Ranke, Von Sybel has carried out his method in treating a 
favorite theme, has subjected the original authorities to a rigorous 
analysis, and shown that history has been sacrificed to poetry, and the 
highly-colored legend made to take the place of prosaic fact. The first 
Crusade, as narrated by Mills and other standard historians, he pro- 
nounces a mingled mass of truth and falsehood. Albert of Aix, from 
whom they all draw, he shows to be contradictory, inaccurate, and dis- 
posed to sacrifice truth to effect. Michaud even, the highest authority 
in France, he proves deficient in careful investigation and conscientious 
research. ° Wilken, who holds unquestioned pre-eminence in Germany, 
he thinks surpasses all his predecessors, and has found no rival among 
subsequent writers: his deep religious feeling, his sound learning, his 
remarkable power of narration, and his free use of Oriental authorities, 
claim for Wilken the confidence, and should win for him the attention, 
of the entire Christian world. 

The first portion of this small volume is made up of Von Sybel’s 
lectures at Munich; and, though too general to satisfy, and intended 
only as a guide and impulse, is interesting for vigor, freshness, and 
eloquence. The second part, from the Preface of his History of the 
First Crusade, is necessarily dry, exclusively critical, and forbidding to 
the literary public. But the conclusions at which it arrives need to 
be known by all who wish to study this outburst of religious enthusiasm, 
and do not wish to be deceived. 


In a lecture before the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, 
at their annual meeting last year, Professor Smith has given a sum- 
mary of what he terms the miserable history of a half-subdued depend- 
ency, Ireland.t| The favor with which his too brief narrative has been 
received shows the ability, fairness, and freedom with which the wrongs 
of this most oppressed country are considered among the most conser- 

vative class of English thinkers. The Oxford Professor shows that the 
Anglican Church in Ireland has stood in the way of Irish Protestant- 
ism; that the experiment has been fairly tried; that the only hold of the 
Irish Establishment on the religious affections of Irishmen is a garrison 
of twenty thousand men! and that at that price England purchases a 
source of just discontent and perpetual disaffection, making the national 
clergy of Ireland demagogues, and the national religion an enemy to 
social harmony. At the close he hints, that, as an Irish famine re- 
pealed the Corn Laws, Irish outrage gave birth to an organized police, 
Irish Gesperation necessitated the Encumbered Estates Act, and Irish 


* The History and tani of the Costin: Voots the Gatien of Von 
Syset. Edited by Lapy Durr Gorpon. London: Chapman and Hall. 

t Irish History and Irish Character. By Gotpwin Situ. Oxford and Lon- 
don: J. H. and J. Parker. 
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schools introduced the system of mixed education, the great question of 
church and state may receive a rational solution in Ireland, where the 
Establishment is clearly a political evil, and the dominant Church a 
hopeless minority. 


SOCIETY AND POLITICS. 


HiGH among the books which we trust are to have an honorable 
share in toning up the public mind to the pitch of carrying through 
that hard task of righteousness which is laid upon our nation, we are 
glad to rate “The Golden Hour.” * No symptom of these latter days 
is more remarkable, to one who watches the drift of general opinion, 
than the growing conviction, fast coming to be unanimous and intense, 
that slavery must be destroyed, as the condition of any secure and per- 
manent peace. Questions of method, and questions of expediency as 
to particular details, are the only questions we are willing to admit in 
regard to this one way of issue out of our present troubles. We feel 
bound, indeed, to give serious heed to all such questions in any discus- 
sion which seeks either to state the facts of the case fairly, or to lay 
out a course of public policy to deal with them. But it is with a sense 
of refreshment and invigoration that we put them all aside, and listen 
to the downright, earnest talk of one who will look with a single eye 
only to the end, and treats all timid scruples with a generous and lofty 
scorn. This is our feeling about Mr. Conway’s book. We have to 
question a statement here and there, made with too positive dogmatism, 
and to censure the intolerance which hoots at those differences of judg- 
ment, which come more from temperament than character, as so many 
follies and crimes. We are unmoved by the violent lamentations and 
astonishments, that twenty million people are not wrought all at once 
to a revolutionary pitch of moral heroism, or that their rulers should 
be hampered by a sense of official responsibility. And we regret that 
an argument so pungent with wit, and so eloquent with conviction, 
should be hurt by puerilities and freaks of style totally unworthy of it. 
As to these last, we reconcile ourselves to the supposition that they 
may find favor somewhere in the strange world of the reading public, 
and so do duty as an entering wedge. And as to the other points of 
cavil, we are only too glad to forget them, and yield ourselves to the 
sheer magnetism of the writer’s thought. Perhaps it will not do much 
to instruct those in authority as to the particular measures they ought 
to follow. Possibly — though we hope not — it may offend the dis- 
creet reader by such grotesque misstatements as that the million 
negroes of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida have been reduced 
to slavery recently, by the act of President Lincoln! But it will do 
good by the mere vividness and force of conviction with which it 
is written. It will do good as the incandescence of Northern principle 
touched with Southern fire. We welcome it as the testimony, brave 
and sincere, of one whose moral nature has outgrown the conditions of 





* The Golden Hour. By Moncure D. Conway. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 
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his earlier nurture, and who bears eyewitness of the quality of that 
thing which with a righteous zeal his soul has learned to hate. The 
testimony is the more valuable, because the writer’s birth and experi- 
ence have put him en rapport with the spirit of slavery, and have 
given him a comprehension of it different from what is possible to one 
born in colder latitudes and studying it only afar off. 

With the praiseworthy vehemence that belongs to ardent faith, Mr. 
Conway sees no salvation except in the instant accepting of it. A 
month’s delay in the conversion of our vast population seems to him 
perilous, almost certainly fatal, to the very existence of our nation. 
That we have not at the head of the government a man who combines 
the moral elevation of a Channing with Cesar’s imperial will and the 
political genius of Napoleon, is to him not simply that ordinary condi- - 
tion of events under which republics suffer and are made strong, but 
is a calamity of the darkest dye, to be overcome, if it were possible, by 
some magnificent coup d’état of some saint or hero hitherto unknown. 
With a cavalier antipathy to legalism, and a transcendental hate of 
formula, he would (if we understand him rightly) have the republic 
governed purely by the virtuous emotions of its rulers. And he oblig- 
ingly offers to relieve the President of all responsibility, by issuing the 
proclamation of emancipation himself. 

While indicating what seems to us the weakness of the book, we 
copy, in recompense, the admirably condensed statement and argument 
of the following paragraphs : — 


“ These slaves of the loyal States we take because they are essential to any 
permanent peace in the country, and if we are compelled to abnormal strife 
for peace, we have a military right to strive for a permanent peace, and not 
merely to defeat an army in this or that engagement. We take these slaves 
as we have taken the Seat and stock of loyal men on-our march. Let 
them bring in their bills. Doubtless we shall have to pay more than the 
number of loyal slaveholders would warrant; for we shall be sure to find, 
when pay-day comes, that every slaveholder had been all along a very Abdiel 
for fidelity : but who shall stop to count the money that goes to ransom a race 
and a nation from the slavery which buys and sells the bodies of the one and 
the souls of the other ? 

“‘ We shall need liberation jirst in these Border States, not only because we 
must make a clean sweep of the evil, but because these Border State negroes 
are to be our guaranties of good faith to the more Southern negroes; they 
are to be both our banners hung out upon the outer walls, and our telegraph 
lines along which the electric word of Liberation shall flash.” — pp. 149, 150. 


THE new Continental Monthly has, in its half-year’s existence, done 
good service in the cause of emancipation, and perhaps in no way 
better than in the story of Southern life which has appeared in it.* It 
is not in novel form, and for some time we supposed it to be, like Olm- 
sted’s travels, a genuine account of a tour, — a delusion rendered more 
easy by the occasional digressions upon questions of Southern economy 
and industry. The reader is a little annoyed at finding that what im- 





* Among the Pines. By Epmunp Kirke. New York: J. R. Gilmore. 
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presses him as entirely truthful is after all fiction, and that what is to 
him a very persuasive argument against slavery is not sufficiently au- 
thoritative to quote as such. Extensively circulated, — as we are glad 
to learn it is to be, — it can do incalculable good in opening the eyes of 
those who cannot or will not see the abstract sin of the system to its 
vile realities and criminal wastefulness, and to the intensity of the pas- 
sion for freedom in the most intelligent of its victims. It is altogether 
a most timely publication. Compared with the grandeur of the subject, 
the details of manner and style are insignificant. But here it need 
not fear criticism. ‘The incidents are perhaps crowded, but well told, 
and the author vouches for their individual truth. The various classes 
of society are depicted with infinite humor, the dialogue is animated 


‘and characteristic, the dialects well sustained, the characters very natu- 


ral, and the tone is throughout kindly. Slavery, as a system, receives 
no mercy: but even the renegade Yankee, Moye, wins at last a gleam 
of pity from the reader. The two negroes, Scip and Jim, the corn- 
cracker Barnes, and the staunch Unionist Andy Jones, are especially 
noteworthy. Andy’s speech and letter are perhaps the richest things 
in the volume. 


THE second utterance of the noble Frenchman who dares to vindi- 
cate a brave and suffering people against the calumnies of their foreign 
enemies * is a worthy sequel to the first, which told of “the uprising of a 
great people.” In spite of all the untoward events of the war, — of 
Bull Run, and the Trent, and the removal of Fremont, — Count Gas- 
parin continues to believe that the cause of the North is just, that it is 
in the interest of freedom, and that it deserves the sympathy of all 
enlightened and Christian men. His book now is for rebuke of French 
and English critics, and for cheer to loyal Americans. With some 
things, indeed, he is not entirely satisfied, and he points out without 
acerbity some mistakes that have been made. But in the main he 
justifies the course that the American President and the American 
generals have taken, and sees in this year of war a providential year. 
‘The tone of his reflections and his advice is hopeful and confident. 
He does not believe that the North will be defeated, or that the Union 
will be dissolved, and he exposes admirably the sophisms by which the 
English have allowed themselves to be deceived. 

Count Gasparin’s book is in six parts. The First is upon the “ Atti- 
tude of Europe.” This is deplored as a strange and lamentable hallu- 
cination. England was wrong at the start in recognizing the South as 
“ belligerent,” and in refusing open moral sympathy to the North. The 
clear-sighted Count sees through that lie by which the English writers 
have veiled their selfishness, — that their “neutral” position required 
them to treat both parties as “belligerents.’ He shows that this ap- 
parent neutrality was simply encouragement to the guilty and rebellious 
party. 





* America before Europe. Principles and Interests. By Count AGENOR DE 
Gasparix. Translated from advance sheets by Mary L. Bootn. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 
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The Second Part is especially devoted to England, its conduct and 
motives. Count Gasparin discovers in England two nations, — one 
cold, selfish, prudent, and sceptical, the other generous, broad, and hu- 
mane, ready to aid in any cause of human freedom. The first of these 
nations had voice and way at the beginning, but the second now has 
come forward to change the course of sentiment, and to say and do 
better things. We commend Count Gasparin’s charitable judgment, 
but we cannot see so distinctly as he sees that “second” English nation. 
We are not yet able to discern any considerable change in English 
opinion concerning American affairs, or to find that the progress of our 
struggle has brought that rich and conceited Pharisee to any righteous 
judgment concerning our American affairs. At no time have Ameri- 
cans been less likely to find favor with the aristocrats and cotton-spin- 
ners of the English realm than now. The Count’s view of the English 
policy and feeling is too favorable, severe as it may seem to their self- 
righteousness. He condemns too mildly, though he condemns very 
decidedly. He does not allow weight enough to the feeling of national 
jealousy and the notion of commercial interest. 

Part Third deals with five propositions, which have come to pass 
current in Europe as axioms. These are, that “slavery has nothing 
to do with the war”; that “civil war ought to be avoided before all 
things”; that “the South had a right to secede”; that “the South, if 
conquered, will not be brought back to the Union”; and that “the 
South will not be conquered.” Each one of these axioms is shown to 
be weak, unfounded, and delusive, and the first to be a palpable ab- 
surdity and falsehood. Count Gasparin affirms that slavery is the sole 
cause of the war, —that nothing else did cause it or could have caused it ; 
and he scouts, as puerile and preposterous, the talk about Cavalier and 
Roundhead, patrician and plebeian, two races and separate interests, 
tariffs, and the like. To him this war is a war suggested, inspired, and 
sustained by slavery, and sure to cease when slavery is killed. He 
believes that it is a righteous and holy war on the part of the North, 
and a wicked and monstrous war on the part of the South, that the 
South had no right to secede, and that they will be conquered, and will 
submit when they are conquered. His hope of this result is more san- 
guine than the hope of most American writers. 

Part Fourth, on the “ Interests of Europe in America,” maintains 
that it is better for the nations of the Old World that the United States 
should remain one nation than that it should be divided, and earnestly 
deprecates the revival of foreign interference in American affairs. 
Count Gasparin looks with no favor upon the attempt of any Euro- 
pean power to establish itself on our side of the Atlantic, and thinks 
England better off with America powerful than with America weak. 

His Fifth Part prophesies the success of the war in abolishing 
slavery, in purifying the nation, and in setting it in a larger place. 
He believes that failure is barely possible, while success is next to 
certain. 

The Sixth Part is upon the course which Christians in England and 
America ought to take and are taking. It is a source of mortification 
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that the churches of England have so readily forgotten their anti- 
slavery professions, and a source of joy that the American churches 
have so nobly aided the cause of justice and freedom. A few “docu- 
ments” are appended to the volume. 

A work so able and encouraging ought to secure for its author the 
deepest gratitude of the people whom he vindicates. And the author 
should be grateful to the translator for giving his thoughts such wide 
diffusion and such quick publicity. Every one, of course, will read, 
and probably most have already read, the book. With the exception 
of a very few trifling errors, (of which the worst is to render communes 
by “commons,” instead of “ municipalities,”) the translation is entirely 
faithful to the original. 


As a writer, a reasoner, and a scholar, M. Carlier is by no means 
to be compared with Count Gasparin or with Augustin Cochin. The 
tone of his treatise on Slavery * is not high, nor are his views compre- 
hensive; yet there is unfortunately too much truth in his strictures, 
especially in what he says of the social condition and legal disabilities 
of free Negroes in the Northern States. He is scandalized by the in- 
sults and deprivations to which this race of pariahs are subjected by 
their white brethren, and he cannot believe that emancipation will be 
any boon to the inferior race, unless it shall secure to them a better 
social standing along with the abstract rights of freemen. Of the 
scheme of colonization M. Carlier has not a favorable opinion. It is 
expensive, perplexing; and, as a solution of the question in its vast 
proportions, nothing less than ridiculous. “ Liberia” he regards as a 
failure. What the States ought to do is to stop fighting, and give 
themselves at once to the work of educating the Negroes and preparing 
them for freedom. The Abolitionists of the North must consent to be 
silent about the evils of slavery, and the Southern Secessionists to give 
up their claim and bend their energies to hinder the violent overturn 
of their social state. M. Carlier’s counsels are well meaning, but they 
have little chance to be heard in the present stage of proceedings. 
They are too late by more than a generation. 


No reader can have forgotten the unique picture of human life given 
a few years ago by Mr. Mayhew in the remarkable work whose second 
volume has lately appeared.f As the Advertisement truly says, “ It 
stands alone as a photograph of life as actually spent by the lower 
classes of the metropolis.” The present volume contains a more dis- 
tinct exposition than the former did of the plan of treatment which 
justifies the name Cyclopedia found upon its title-page. The treat- 
ment is characteristically English. It is a philosophy whose key-word 
is industry. Human society, seen from the writer’s point of view, is 
divided into four main classes, — those who work, those who cannot, 





* De |’Esclavage dans ses Rapports avec l’Union Américaine. Par AvuGusTE 
CaRLiER. Paris: M. Lévy Freres. 8vo. 1862. 

+ London Labor and the London Poor. Those that will not work. By Henry 
Mayuew. London: Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 
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those who will not, and those who need not work. The minute sub- 
division and the careful classification of them, covering fifteen large 
pages, makes a most curious and instructive study. <A type of its 
thoroughness, and of its loyalty as well to the person as the idea, is 
found in its putting the sovereign of the realm at the head of the sec- 
ond subdivision in the fourth class of workers, — that of Protectors, — 
the four classes being Enrichers, Auxiliaries, Benefactors, and Servi- 
tors. A proof of its minuteness is, that in the first class (Producers) 
_it reckons seventy-four ; in the second (Helpers), a hundred and nine; 
in the third (Benefactors), twenty-four, being twelve sorts each of 
Educators and Curators, and in the fourth, seventy-nine ; — in all, two 
hundred and eighty-six branches of human industry, distinct enough 
to be separately characterized and defined. This classification of ex- 
isting facts is of the highest value to every one who would study the 
laws of human society, either as philosopher or as moralist. This, or 
something like it, must be comprehended and assumed by any one 
who undertakes to theorize upon the matter at all,—as Plato opens 
his “ Republic” by reciting that simplest division of labor which must 
lie at the foundation of a commonwealth ; his four classes of laborers, 
if we remember right, being farmers, builders, tailors, and shoemakers. 
The science of “ Social Statics” has considerably advanced since then. 

“ Those who cannot work” require no special mention here ; neither 
“those who need not work,” —that is to say, people who live by the 
income of their property, or by the labor of other persons. Still more 
suggestive and curious, perhaps, than the classification of the workers, 
is that of “those who will not work »’—the outlaws of all honest so- 
ciety, — comprising the three classes of Beggars, Thieves, and Prosti- 
tutes. Of beggars we find eight classes, and twenty-eight varieties ; 
and are further lucidly informed that “the several varieties of beggars 
admit of being subdivided into patterers, or those who beg on the 
“blob,” that is, by word of mouth, and screevers, or those who beg 
by written documents, setting forth imaginary cases of distress, such 
documents being either slums (letters) or fakements (petitions).” A 
very entertaining story is given (pp. 406 — 409) of the marvellous suc- 
cess of the begging-letter imposition, as practised by “the Raggs fami- 
ly,” unworthy relations of our old friends the Micawbers, who joined 
them afterwards in Melbourne. Of thieves we find five classes, and 
forty-eight varieties, including — (we give the sub-titles under the 
head “ Sneaksmen, or those who plunder by means of stealth”) — 
drag-sneaks, snoozers, star-glazers, till-friskers, sawney-hunters, noisy- 
racket men, area-sneaks, dead-lurkers, snow-gatherers, skinners, bluey- 
hunters, cat-and-kitten hunters, toshers, and mudlarks. When will a 
lexicographer arise of courage and resources to interpret to us these 
strange dialects of the English tongue? The largest part of the pres- 
ent volume is taken up with the third sort of those who will not work, 
— the Prostitutes, — distributed in three classes and twenty-four varie- 
ties, in numbers, it is said, full eighty thousand in London alone. It 
is preceded by a sketch, filling 175 pages, of the condition of women 
(especially of the outcast and abandoned class) in all ages and coun- 
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tries. This is curious in some of its particulars, and perhaps useful 
to the student of social phenomena; but he might find the materials 
better elsewhere, and it seems to us rather out of place. 

The volume has an interest, but rather of a painful and unhealthy 
sort. It is at best an exhibition of the moral pathology of society ; and 
it does not quite escape the objection that lies against making hospital 
cases matter of public exhibition. One cannot but feel that the nicety 
of one’s moral taste is endangered by the very attempt to make such 
topics generally interesting. Even this book — prepared with motives 
of humanity beyond question, by men who earnestly devote their lives 
to remedy the evils which they expound, and teach us, perhaps for 
the first time, of the noble and disinterested toils of Christian mission- 
aries in these dark places — gets unpleasantly familiar with the vocab- 
ulary of slang, and retails whole pages of testimony in a style and 
manner we are apt to associate rather with the Police Gazette. We 
may be doing injustice to this latter publication, with which we are 
profoundly unfamiliar. And we do not think it is any undue anxiety 
for the proprieties which society weaves so assiduously as a veil 
to its deformities that leads us to regard the fault we have spoken 
of as impairing both the interest and the value of this book. To stu- 
dents, however, of these phases of human condition, it will remain a 
unique and invaluable work of reference. 

Mr. Mayhew has had the assistance of several other writers, and has 
added to the value of his book by statistical tables and maps, show- 
ing very suggestively the distribution of such social phenomena as 
density of population, the proportion of female to male inhabitants, and 
the locality of different sorts of crime in England. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


In the first part of his able survey of Syria in 1861,* M. Saint- 
Marc Girardin states the facts as they are, and are proved, concerning 
the condition of the Christians in that land. His calm figures confirm 
all the worst stories of rapine, massacre, and devastation. The whole 
number of Christians driven from their homes is not less than 120,000. 
Of the 25,000 Christians who were in Damascus, not more than one or 
two thousand remain, and these are kept there against their inclination 
and will. ‘The number murdered exceeds 14,000,—almost all of 
them adult males. It was the policy of the Turks to save the women 
and children, and make of them Moslems after their fathers and hus- 
bands were destroyed. In the cities of the coast, Beyrout, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Tripoli, there are at the present time more than 30,000 fugitives, 
most of whom are entirely destitute, and supported by charity. Justice 
and reparation are freely enough promised by the Turkish rulers, but 
are not easily secured, and are very slow in their operation. All sorts 
of evasions are practised by the officers of the law, and Lord Dufferin, 





* La Syrie in 1861. Condition des Chrétiens en Orient. Par M. Sarint-Marc 
GrRaRDIN, de |’Académie Francaise. Paris: Didier. 1862. 12mo. 
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the English envoy, even while pledging of his own fortune an immense 
sum for the relief of the sufferers, favors light penalties for the Turks 
and Druses convicted of outrage. It is plain that, like most French- 
men, M. Girardin believes that the Maronites were victims, and the 
Druses assassins. 

The second part of the work of M. Girardin is devoted to a very 
able discussion of the “ Eastern Question.” None of the theories of its 
solution altogether please him, and he seems to think that the best way 
is to let the East alone, to work out its own destiny. He expects its 
regeneration, from the substitution of a Christian rule and civilization 
for the present wretched Turkish oppression, by which Syria is wasted 
and depopulated, but would not hurry this by the usurping act of any 
of the great Western powers. He has less faith in the fancy of a new 
Byzantine Empire; and more faith in the gradual concession of rights, 
if this is Only carried out. Foreign intrigues are not an advantage to 
the Christians of the East. It is better to aid the material improve- 
ment of the land than to meddle much with its politics. M. Girardin 
professes to be very much concerned for the regeneration of the Eastern 
world; but he would have the expense of this regeneration met by 
the East itself, and not by Western nations, whom it but slightly con- 
cerns. The only desirable interference is that of Christian philanthro- 
py, not so much in the form of missionary teaching as in the form of 
enlightened colonization. No European Congress can settle the affairs 
of Turkey or Syria, — can decide to whom it shall belong or what is 
to be its future. 















From articles upon Asia Minor and Syria, written several years ago 
by the Princess Belgiojoso, in an extinct Paris journal, an exceedingly 
interesting volume of Turkish travel is furnished to the American public, 
under the attractive title of “ Oriental Harems.”* The Princess, who 
had already shown her bravery by raising a battalion of republican 
volunteers against Austria, proves a daring, energetic, and vivacious 
traveller. With but a slender escort of rather a poor sort, she passes 
twice through the most of Asia Minor and Syria, endures every hard- 
ship, encounters every peril, and returns after eleven months’ absence 
to her temporary home in the heart of Turkey. Mistakes abound 
where her narrative ought to have been the most accurate. She 
imagined that two wells claimed the honor of Jacob’s name near 
Mount Gerizim. She speaks of only three different communions fre- 
quenting the St. Sepulchre Church. She finds the tomb of Isaiah 
where that of Jeremiah was commonly shown a year previous to her 
visit. She does not understand that admittance was necessarily refused 
to her on the ground of her sex, at Santa Saba. She fancies that part 
of Solomon’s temple may be now standing in the fairy-like Mosque of 
Omar. She finds a cave behind the Mary Chapel on the Mount of 
Olives, where “ Jesus would have been seized and strangled.” She is 

















* Oriental Harems and Scenery. Translated from the French of the Princess 
BELG10J08s0. New York: Carleton. 
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careless enough to say that the theatre of all the great events of the 
Old and New Testaments is placed in subterranean grottos. And yet 
there is so much life in her narrative, so much beauty in her descrip- 
tions, so much truthfulness in her general views of this decaying Turk- 
ish empire, that her book is certain to be popular. Her picture of the 
towns in Asia Minor, as made up of heaps of filth interspersed with 
half-ruined hovels, with wild dogs, jackals, and birds of prey serving as 
scavengers, is only a slight exaggeration of a universal experience. 
And, while she does justice to the many virtues of the Turkish race, 
she does not feel or give much hope of their recovery from approach- 
ing dissolution. She rather satirizes the missionary work in Syria, and 
laughs over their pretended conversions from Judaism. The little that 
she has to say about harem-life is nothing new. Over-painted women, 
of sluttish habits, feeble health, and utter indolence, disgusted this spir- 
ited lady: her interviews with these ignorant, vain, stupid, sensual 
toys of man’s appetite were few and short ; she refused, in all cases, to 
sleep in their filthy apartments; and while she does ample justice to 
the beauty of a few, she declares that there are nowhere more de- 
graded creatures than the wives of the middle-class Turks, — that the 
expression of their faces is a compound of stupidity, gross sensuality, 
hypocrisy, and insensibility,— and that they give no evidence of any 
principles of morality or religion. 


Srnce the days of honest Izaak there has no better book on Game- 
Fishing than that just published in our sister metropolis; * none cer- 
tainly more in the spirit of humanity, which is the spirit of political 
economy too. “ Barnwell” urges our thoughtless communities to save 
rather than destroy the diminishing tenants of our ponds and rivers ; 
he condemns with some eloquence the suicidal policy of clearing our 
forests of trees, our woods of wild animals, our inland waters of their 
once abundant food. He urges the passage of such laws as have been 
for several years past spreading the protecting wings of a wise provi- 
dence over Canadian streams. Nothing can be more cruel on the face 
of things than to grant a drunken Indian the privilege of procuring 
rum by spearing salmon when they are working up the river to 
spawn, destroying by a single stroke perhaps fifty thousand future 
fish, worth more than as many dollars, and threatening to drive away 
the noblest creature of its race from the “free hospitals of piscatory 
lying-in.” Nature herself protests against this wilful murder of these 
anxious parents just as they are hastening to multiply the very richest 
food the waters furnish, by making the exhausted bodies of the salmon 
at that season the least palatable, attractive, and wholesome. The laws 
ought to second this providential indication, and make the spearing of 
salmon everywhere a penal offence, and their capture when they are 
preparing to spawn nothing less than a crime. Dams ought to make 
some provision for the fish impelled by a wise instinct to ascend the 





* Game Fish of the Northern States of America and British Provinces. By 
BaRNWELL. New York: Carleton. 
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stream to the necessary hiding-places. Nets ought never to be suffered 
across an entire stream, so that none of the more vigorous mothers may 
escape to perpetuate their tribe, replenish earth, and bless man. Even 
sportsmen should forbear, after all their wants of food are supplied, and 
turn their attention to the destruction of such fish as would destroy 
others every way more valuable than themselves. 

After treating most affectionately all our Northern river fish, and 
explaining by drawings the best methods of capture, “ Barnwell” very 
properly urges sportsmen to jot down their observations upon insect-life, 
to investigate their habits, and discover their various uses to the world 
at large. He gives his own studies upon flies particularly, in a most 
interesting chapter, comforting us at this season with the assurance that 
the mosquitos are tormented quite as much as they torment us, — are 
preyed upon by bloodthirsty parasites, who leave them as little peace as 
they permit others. 


Rev. Mr. UNDERHILL’s narrative of a missionary visit to Jamaica 
principally, and partly to Trinidad, Hayti, and the Bahamas,* will be 
less satisfactory than Sewell’s recent work ; because Baptist clergymen 
may be expected to speak hopefully of the emancipated Creole, for 
whom and with whom they have suffered so much; and because their 
point of view concerns the spiritual, not the commercial, results of eman- 
cipation. But this missionary examiner is at great pains to exhibit the 
picture in all lights, —to show the decrease of sugar culture, the dimin- 
ished church-going, the wide-spread ignorance of the former slaves, the 
preference of independent labor for their own benefit to that work 
upon the estates which would count up in sugar and coffee. And be- 
sides this apparent truthfulness in admitting that Jamaica has forfeited 
its place among productive communities, Mr. Underhill’s report has the 
rare advantage of describing parts of the island most seldom visited, 
and of bringing to our acquaintance the remotest rural settlements. 
The Creoles, as he presents them, are unwilling to do plantation-work 
whenever they can work for themselves, because it is demoralizing, 
irregular, underpaid, and sometimes not paid at all. They consider 
idleness, however, a still greater disgrace than being hired men, are 
unwilling to have their churches supported by foreign charity, and have 
the good sense to prefer white ministers to men of color. Some touch- 
ing instances of gratitude are given in emancipated slaves contributing 
to the support of their former owners, watching over their masters’ 
children, and trying to save them from the ruin of self-indulgence. 

His conclusion is, that emancipation has brought even to Jamaica an 
amount of happiness, improvement, material wealth, and prospective 
social elevation, in which every lover of man must rejoice. 





* The West Indies, their Social and Religious Condition. By E. B. UnprEr- 
HILL. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1862. 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 


THEODORE WINTHROP’s literary reputation has had a rapid and 
somewhat peculiar growth,— partly from his heroic death, which at- 
tracted all eyes to his character and genius, partly because it rests 
almost wholly on posthumous works. Hardly was there time to ask 
who wrote the two striking narratives of the war in the Atlantic 
Monthly, when the question received a sudden and sad answer by the 
unfortunate affair at Big Bethel. Soon it was announced that the 
young martyr to liberty had left several works in manuscript, ready 
for the press, and after some months’ interval there appeared those 
remarkable books, “ Cecil Dreeme” and “John Brent,” which must, 
we think, speedily have achieved a reputation for their author, even 
had the public been unprepared for them. These two, with all their 
life and vigor, their racy dialogue and vivid pictures of life and man- 
ners, are after all in a high degree personal. One never loses sight of 
Winthrop himself in them. They are, too, so to speak, each other’s 
complement, as much contrasted in spirit and style as wild Utah and 
luxurious New York. So far this personal character of his books was 
very attractive ; but what more had he now to say? One could not 
help feeling that in future, unless he would repeat himself, he must 
leave himself behind, and write in a more purely objective manner. 
That he had the power to do this is shown on a small scale in that 
charming little tale, “ Love and Skates.” 

It was perhaps a consciousness of this necessity that led Major Win- 
throp to attempt an historical novel; and if “ Edwin Brothertott” gives 
less satisfaction than his previous works, it is because this is a class of 
writing for which he was less fitted.* He was —as he himself hints 
more than once — too entirely wrapped up in the mission of his own 
country and age to enter heartily into any other. <A true instinct led 
him to select the period of the American Revolution, for here it was his 
own America, and it was the same struggle against oppression in which 
he finally gave his own life. In this he has achieved a partial success. 
We do not believe that the spirit of our Revolutionary struggle is any- 
where better appreciated than in “ Edwin Brothertoft”; and the 
glimpses, for instance, of Washington, Putnam, and André are genuine 
bits of historical portraiture. He always bears in mind and well illus- 
trates the truth, often forgotten, that human nature is always the same, 
and that the same great movements have been going on in all ages ; 
but the corresponding, equally vital truth he overlooks, that its mani- 
festations differ very widely in different ages. Spite of its great merits 
in this respect, the book is sheer nineteenth century. 

“ Edwin Brothertoft” has the same merits and the same defects as 
“ John Brent” and “ Cecil Dreeme,” — the faults a little more marked, 
the merits a little less. There is the same sparkling wit, but oftener 
strained and ill-timed ; the same dashing, brilliant style, but less grace- 
ful and flowing, sometimes abrupt to jerkiness; the same fancy for 





* Edwin Brothertoft. By THzroporE WintrHrop. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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highly-wrought — almost melodramatic — incident. Characteristics 
that were fresh and original in his earlier works (we take for granted 
they were earlier) seem mannerism in this. We do not think there 
was areal deterioration of his mind, or that he was “ written out,” for 
the pieces we know to have been written last, “The March of the 
Seventh Regiment,” and “ Washington as a Camp,” are perhaps his 
most finished productions in point of style; but he seems not to have 
been entirely at home in his new field, and so there is a little awk- 
wardness, not hidden by an assumption of ease. Withal, we are ready 
to pardon all faults of form to the noble spirit we see on every page, 
the lofty enthusiasm for liberty and detestation of all that is base, the 
impatience at the short-comings of the actual, the high aspirations after 
the ideal. Everything marks the Christian gentleman, the scholar, the 
connoisseur, the fearless explorer, the traveller, who never forgot that 
his home-was America, the patriot who sealed his faith in his country’s 
destiny with his blood. ‘The characters are admirably drawn, and the 
reader who has learned to feel a sort of personal affection for the circle 
of friends whose appearance and reappearance give a family character 
to the former series of tales will not be sorry to recognize in the gay 
and gallant hero, Peter Skerrett, the ancestor and prototype of his 
namesake in “ Love and Skates.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Secret Archives of the House of Este, to which the learned 
since the days of Leibnitz have longed in vain for access, have been 
opened at last to the historical inquirer. The general director of the 
Tuscan Archives, the Cavalier Francesco Bonaini, was commissioned 
by the government of Piedmont, in the autumn of 1860, to examine the 
public archives in the annexed provinces of the Romagna, Modena, and 
Parma. A late number of the Giornale storico degli Archivi Toscani 
contains a detailed account, by Bonaini, of the various archives of Mo- 
dena, from which Muratori drew much of the material for his great 
work. They are not less than thirteen in number, beginning with that 
of the municipality, which is of great value, not merely for local his- 
tory, but for the history of all Central Italy, as well as for the history 
of jurisprudence, and was much consulted both by Muratori and Tira- 
boschi, as well as by Saviola for his Annals of Bologna. But we are 
able to speak only of the Archives of the House of Este. 

When, after the loss of Ferrara by its annexation to the States of the 
Church by Clement VIII., in 1598, Duke Cesare d’ Este removed his 
residence to Modena, he carried with him all his family papers, by 
agreement with the Papal legate, Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini, who 
retained only such documents as related to Ferrara. Under Duke 
Francesco II. (1662 —- 1694), these papers fell into great disorder, in 
which they continued at the time of Leibnitz’s visit in 1689 — 1690, — 
a visit which may be found treated of in the third volume of the Bei- 
trdge zur Italienischen Geschichte. In 1701 Duke Rinaldo summoned 
Muratori from Milan to arrange them, and appointed him both Libra- 
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rian and Archivist, two offices which he held for half a century. But 
he had hardly begun his labors when, in 1702, they were again re- 
moved. In 1796 Duke Ercole III. took possession of a part of the 
family documents, as also Francesco V. in 1849, who again, a couple of 
years ago, before the annexation to Piedmont, retained many more. 

These Archives of the House of Este are contained in four rooms. 
In the first are papers of the most various sort, alphabetically arranged 
according to their subjects, together with the correspondence of the 
residents at foreign courts and of the agents in various cities. The 
second and third rooms contain documents relating to the titles and 
dignities of the house, and to the government, and treaties with for- 
eign courts. In the fourth room is the private correspondence of the 
princes. The oldest part of the Archives consists of parchment docu- 
ments and the so-called registers. Among the former are about 2,826 
documents relating properly to the House of Este ; 600 papal bulls and 
other ecclesiastical documents, running from the year 965 to the nine- 
teenth century; from five to six hundred documents of various sort 
from the year 1000 and on; about a thousand relating to the Abbey 
Marola from the year 1103 to 1695; and lastly, 351 relating to the 
Cloister Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, at Ravenna, from the year 956 to 
1537. It has been supposed that the Ravenna documents, of which 
Muratori gives one dating from the year 896, were carried to Modena 
at the plundering of Ravenna in 1512; but it is said to be more likely 
that they were deposited by some one of the cardinals to whom the 
Abbey of Cosmedin fell. Of particular importance is said to be the 
Regesta Feudorum, or the Liber lurium Marchionum Estensium, in 
three parts, the first of which has reference to the feudal relations to 
the Pope; the second contains the imperial privileges from the time of 
Henry IV.; the third, treaties with neighboring states and princes. 
Among the registers are the inventories, &c. which were consulted by 
Tiraboschi, as well as recently by that industrious inquirer into the 
history of art, Giuseppe Campori, whose work respecting the em- 
ployment of foreign artists in Modena is not without value. The 
greater part of the Court Archives are in the Ducal Palace, where in 
1851 it was proposed to rearrange them, — which, however, has not 
yet been done. 

One cannot speak of the Archives of the House of Este without 
thinking of Torquato Tasso and the Princess Leonore. Some proofs 
there ought to be there touching a relation so much disputed about, — 
in Serassi’s excellent biography, by the Count Alberti, by Rosini, and 
Gaetano Capponi, and Cavedoni, and lastly by that intelligent writer, 
Guasti, in his new edition of Tasso’s letters. The Marquis Campori 
has examined the correspondence of the Princess and the papers of 
contemporary members of the house. But the result, he says, was 
wholly unsatisfactory. Thus far nothing has been discovered in Tas- 
so’s relation to the Princess which could be a ground for his impris- 
onment. On the contrary, the new documents have only strengthened 
Campori in the opinion, which he has formed from a critical com- 
parison of the letters and poems of ‘Tasso, as also from the testimony 
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of contemporaries, that the cause of his imprisonment was no other 
than his periodical fits of insanity, which not only drove him to the 
most irrational actions, but made him suspicious of everybody about 
him. Five unedited letters of Tasso, discovered by Campori, have been 
published, with other documents, by that most industrious of the histo- 
rians of Piedmont, Luigi Cibrasio. Many letters and papers of Ariosto 
have also been discovered, dating from the time when he was governor 
of the Garfagnana, — which he pictures in one of his liveliest satires. 
The archives of Florence and Lucca contain also various letters of this 
period of Lodovico, the speedy publication of which is promised. 


Tue Poems of the lamented Arthur Hugh Clough, announced some 
months since, are at last published by Ticknor and Fields, in blue and 
gold.* The two longest pieces, “The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” and 
** Amours de Voyage,” as well as some of the Minor Poems, are already 
well known in this country. A third poem of considerable length, 
“ Mari Magno,” written shortly before his death, is now published for 
the first time. It does not rank with the “ Bothie” as a work of origi- 
nal and vigorous genius, and (especially from never having been 
revised) is rather more defective in form, especially in metre, than 
usual; but it is simple and natural in style, and contains many beauti- 
ful passages, and truthful, natural descriptions. The lesser poems 
please us better. It is remarkable that while our first impressions of 
Mr. Clough, derived from the “ Bothie,” were entirely of a healthy 
and joyous nature, high animal spirits, and an active, genial tempera- 
ment, these pieces give, almost without exception, the other side of his 
nature, and bear the mark of the mental struggles and sufferings 
through which he passed. The delightful Memoir prefixed to the 
volume throws light upon this twofold character of his productions, 
and gives the picture of a man whom it must have been a privilege 
to know. These poems are for the most part pensive.and tender; 
occasionally there is a little vagueness and obscurity, but many of them 
will rank with the very best poetry of this generation. Some, as “ Qua 
cursum ventus,” have already won this place for themselves; “ Ite 
domum sature,” and “Come home, come home,” are, we think, not 
inferior. Here and there we find a lively piece, like “ Spectator ab 
extra,” and “ How in Heaven’s name did Columbus get over,” and 
once or twice the sadness passes into petulance and impatience, as in 
“ Duty — that’s to say complying,” and “ Blessed are those who have 
not seen.” As a neat and effective bit of satire, we copy 


“THE LATEST DECALOGUE. 


“Thou shalt have one God only ; who 
Would be at the expense of two ? 
No graven images may be 
Worshipped, save in the currency : 

Swear not at all; since for thy curse 

Thine enemy is none the worse : 





* The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough. With a Memoir, by Cuartes Exior 
Norton. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. l6mo. pp. xxxvi., 299. 
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At church on Sunday to attend 

Will serve to keep the world thy friend : 
Honor thy parents; that is, all 

From whom advancement may befall : 
Thou shalt not kill; but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive: 

Adultery it is not fit 

Or safe (for woman) to commit: 

Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 
When ’tis as lucrative to cheat : 

Bear not false witness ; let the lie 

Have time on its own wings to fly: 
Thou shalt not covet; but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition.” 


As a contribution to the history of the present war, the monograph 
of Mr. Woodbury has great value.* It is confined to what the author 
actually saw, and to events in which he bore an honorable part. It 
avoids the fault of newspaper correspondents, who, in their eagerness to 
make out a complete account, pick up all manner of hearsay reports, 
and give them out for history. It is especially interesting for the per- 
sonal and affectionate testimony it bears to the admirable officer who led 
the regiment in that eventful, brief campaign; and, in particular, it 
gives us one of the most satisfactory accounts we have of the celebrated 
battle and retreat which closed the first period of the war. 

No one who passed through the feverish days of April, 1861, will 
fail to remember the historical regiments of that memorable month, — 
the Massachusetts Sixth and Eighth, the New York Seventh, and the 
Rhode Island First. Each had its own claim to commemoration. The 
New York Seventh had long been the model volunteer regiment of the 
United States, and when it marched to the war the conservatism and aris- 
tocracy of the North went with it, and declared for the nation. The two 
Massachusetts regiments were fair representatives of the New England 
militia, and with them the masses of the North, its democracy, struck 
for national unity. When the New York Seventh and the Massachu- 
setts Eighth marched into Washington together, they typified the aris- 
tocracy and democracy, the culture and the industry of the country, 
striking hands in defence of a common nationality. ‘These three regi- 
ments were already organized, and had only to come together and 
march. 

The Rhode Island First was perhaps the best illustration of what an 
American community can accomplish under the pressure of a strong 
necessity. The call of the President for seventy-five thousand militia 
for three months’ service hardly found the shadow of an organized 
militia in any State, except Massachusetts and New York. The capital 
was almost cut off from supplies, and threatened with immediate attack, 
and in nearly every State the troops had to be raised and organized 
before they could be despatched to its defence. It is the peculiar glory 
of Rhode Island that she was the first to accomplish this, and that this 





* A Narrative of the Campaign of the First Rhode Island Regiment, in the 
Spring and Summer of 1861. Illustrated with a Portrait and Map. By Aucustvus 
Woopsury, Chaplain of the Regiment. Providence: Sidney 8S. Rider. 
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regiment, which set out for the seat of war in less than a week after the 
President’s call, was distinguished for its splendid equipment, its well- 
ordered camp, its thorough drill, and its fighting qualities. Rhode 
Island owes this distinction in great degree to two men, — Governor 
Sprague, whose political antecedents peculiarly fitted him to be the 
leader in the union of parties, and whose large fortune was lavished 
without stint to secure the comfort and efficiency of his regiments, and 
Colonel (now Major-General) Burnside, who left home and a lucrative 
business at a moment’s notice, to devote his thorough military training 
and splendid abilities to his country’s service, in command of a regiment 
of militia. Mr. W. H. Russell was never tired of speaking of the dis- 
graceful conduct of the Fourth Pennsylvania, in “ marching away to 
the sound of the enemy’s cannon,” but says nothing of the Fourth Iowa, 
who fought so gallantly, after their time was out, at Wilson’s Creek ; 
the Sixth Massachusetts, who stayed on guard at the Relay House until 
immediate danger was passed (more than a week, we believe, after 
their time); and the First Rhode Island, who offered to stay as long 
as needed. General Scott assured Colonel Burnside that Washington 
was in no danger. He led home his regiment to receive well-deserved 


ovations, and then returned himself to serve his country wherever he 
might be needed. 


Ir is not long since we heard a gentleman of large general cultiva- 
tion and much political experience regret the difficulty of finding an 
authentic record of events less than five years old, before they have 
been condensed in histories, or got wrought up into standard literature. 
Every one must have felt this annoyance; and, if his life has reached 
its middle bound, must have been amused to see how vaguely the hori- 
zon of years shifts in the perspective, for want of clear landmarks to 
note the distances. Such a landmark — a noble milestone on the his- 
toric highway — the Messrs. Appleton have just set up ;* and we are 
forward to recognize our great indebtedness tothem. The volume of the 
new annual is similar in size and style to those of the New American 
Cyclopedia, with which all our readers are familiar. As its title may 
suggest, the topics are arranged alphabetically, — two hundred and 
thirty in all,— while a copious Index at the end (a feature greatly 
wanted in the other work) makes it very convenient indeed as a book 
of reference. 

The titles are of topics of special interest as connected with the year 
1861. Of those belonging in particular to this country, we have reck- 
oned names of States, as to which the history for the year is given in 
more or less detail, 33; localities in the United States, 75 ; persons 
of note in our history, mostly obituaries, 28; other topics belonging 
specially to our history, 36 ;— in all, 172 articles strictly American, or 
about three quarters of the whole. Besides the histories of States 
(ranging from a column in length to 20 pages), the titles “ Bull Run” 





* The American Annual Cyclopsdia and Register of Important Events of the 
Year 1861. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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(16 pages), “ Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States” (20 
pages), “ Public Documents” (37 pages), “ Navy of the United States ” 
(18 pages), and “Slaves” (5 pages), indicate the character and value 
of these articles. Of foreign countries, Austria, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, and Russia are treated in separate 
articles. Biographies are given of eminent persons abroad who have 
died within the year, the following: — Abdul Medjid, Prince Albert, 
F. C. Baur, Mrs. Browning, Lord Campbell, Cavour, Frederick William 
IV., Sir James Graham, the Duchess of Kent, Lacordaire, and twelve 
others. Among the American names the most distinguished are Mr. 
Douglas, Sam Houston, General Lyon, and Major Winthrop. The arti- 
cles whose titles indicate a more general interest are, Antiquity of the 
Human Race, Agriculture, Architecture, Artesian Wells, Astronomi- 
cal Phenomena, Earthquakes, Epidemics, Geographical Explorations, 
Great Eastern, Insurance, Literature, Metals, Petroleum, Piers, Sub- 
terranean Railway, Spectrography, Taconic System, Wool and Flax. 
This list is rather a slender one, and indicates that the chief value of 
the work must be sought as a register of events. It by no means 
supersedes the use of a Scientific Annual as the record of the year. 
Even the few papers we have named are most unsatisfactorily brief 
and incomplete,—for instance, that on Spectrography, of which the 
value might easily have been doubled. 

The characteristic of the book is as a register of topics especially as- 
sociated with the year 1861. A deficiency, which will strike every 
reader who consults it, is that it contains no chronological record of 
events, — an omission which we find it difficult either to understand or 
to pardon. Another is its want of completeness (which might easily 
have been supplied) as a scientific register, a record of discoveries and 
inventions. The few titles which occur in this department are taken 
almost at random. If we might suggest what in our view are the most 
important features in an Annual Register, they would perhaps be the 
following, in their order : — 

1. A Chronological Record of Events, with a Summary of Public 
Laws. 

2. Statistical Tables for the Year. 

3. Progress of Discovery and Invention. 

4, Record of Literature and Art. 

d. Obituary of the Year. 

6. Historical and Biographical Notices, followed by an Index of 
the whole. 

We trusted to find at least the materials of such a work in that before 
us. The publishers have not undertaken precisely that; and it would 
be ungracious, for want of it, not to acknowledge, with all gratitude, 
the very valuable compendium which they have given us. 


THE last volume of Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia, the four- 
teenth, fully sustains the character which the previous volumes have 
won. ‘Two more, it is announced, will complete the series. No other 
similar work compares with it in the amount it gives of excellent and 
popular reading-matter. 
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TuHE publication of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, by Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. has been continued through the 51st number, and the 
article Gas, which consists of sixteen columns, amply illustrated. The 
beauty and completeness of this publication, as well as the singular 
compactness and excellent proportion of its articles, put it quite at the 
head of its own class of works for general reference. In all its exter- 
nals, — type, paper, illustrations, and maps, — it is carefully and ad- 
mirably adapted to the uses of such a work. 


SEVERAL articles in the recent English Reviews on the subject of 
India since the Mutiny are very instructive. We particularize two. 
One in the National Review for January exposes fully the cruel in- 
justice towards native cultivators, — particularly by dealers in indigo, 
— which have since been effectually done away. We refer to it at 
this date, because a paper in “ The Exchange,” a new monthly journal 
with a considerable American circulation, appears to take ground 
against the justice of the complaints which won the ear of the govern- 
ment. The whole account is a very interesting exhibition of the honor 
and good faith which, on the part of the better English officials, are fast 
healing the wounds of the great Mutiny. 

The other is in the Westminster for July. It is a striking, even 
magnificent picture, which is given in it of the system of public works 
going into execution throughout that imperial province, and of the ad- 
vantage which has followed the substituting of Parliamentary rule for 
the anomalous dominion of the Company. We refer to it partly in 
honor of those noble qualities which the recent English administration 
there exhibits, and partly to copy the following paragraphs, which 
have a particular interest and value to us in connection with our 
own Rebellion, and those measures of conquest forced upon our gov- 
ernment. 


“ Oude was the most momentous victim to Lord Dalhousie’s system of un- 
scrupulous annexation, and joined the war of the mutineers with an enthu- 
siasm entirely national. The task of subduing Oude was morally dreadful. 
One might have expected this province to be the permanent hot-bed of disaf- 
fection, and a future centre of revolt. The good news seems almost too much 
to believe, that, on the contrary, this very district is likely to vie in loyalty with 
the most loyal, if indeed it do not prove also the earliest to win political institu- 
tions analogous to those of free Europe.” 


“ During the American struggle, the doctrine has been repeated dogmati- 
cally over the breadth of the land, and been so echoed by the press and in 
company as to put us out of breath with amazement, that widely-extended do- 
minion is unnatural, artificial, untenable ; that a sea-coast 2,000 miles long 
under one power is an injurious monopoly ; that a state containing nations of 
very diverse temperament can only be held together by force, and is not worth 
holding ; and more to the same effect... . . Great and small are relative 
words: to those who live under railways and electric telegraphs, what was the 
unwieldiness of a vast dominion vanishes entirely... . . The vaster and the 
more diverse in character are the parts of a great empire, the less is its policy 
to be feared, as possibly unjust, by other great powers, if only its own mem- 
bers possess a fully-developed freedom. ... . The parts of a complex and 
wide empire have no interests whatever in common, except the interests of 
justice. It cannot in general be just to its own members, except by prac- 
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tising justice to the world without: hence its growth in magnitude, if accom- 
panied by internal freedom in all the parts, gives to it (taken for all in all) a 
more and more friendly aspect to the world at large Whatever is in- 
finite works out its own harmony ; and in human affairs it appears to be or- 
dained, that vastness, in struggling to exist, must struggle for moral law if 
it have any intelligence.” 
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